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Magna Britannia by J. Coatman 


‘Professor Coatman’s book is a brilliant survey of the philosophic and economic foundations 
of the Commonwealth, and bears the impress of a thoughtful and well-furnished mind. No 
politician at home or in the Dominions ambitious to know what he is talking about when 
4 he discusses the larger !'mpire problem can aflord to be without a book which does so 
a much thinking for him.’ A. J. CUMMINGS in the NEWS-CHRONICLE 








‘He expounds a worthy philosophy of the Commonwealth with almost prophetic fervour.’ 
H. V. HODSON in the SPECTATOR 


‘ - + ’ ‘ . * . . 
Professor Coatman’s basic theory of the organic nature of the I'mpire is suggestive and 
correct; his book is an education in itself.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the TELEGRAPI 


“One of the most remarkable examples I know of the application of the true historical 
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es Arabia they had a} surprising variety of the whole being conveniently displayed 
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é caine ‘ ‘I hail Mr. George’s very pretty collecti 
Storm and Dream Mr. George's very pretty collection, 
not only as one which has given me longer 
a novel by Ruth Holland and more consenting laughs and _ kindlier, 
ia Sak aos he I C happier shocks than any book | have read 
author of ; Country Tune’, T re meet yal within a year or two, but also as an appreci- 
ton’. ‘There are some quite ne — able contribution to sanity in these alternately 
c here; it has atmosphere, sympathy anc too glum, too self-sure days.’ 
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BUT BE SURE TO USE 
Wa.Lpore Guus! 


Your thoughts, like your pen, will flow more freely when 
you write on Waldorf Club Notepaper. It’s a joy to 
write on its beautifully glazed surface—a surface that is 
entirely free from “ grease.” Waldorf Club Notepaper 
and Envelopes can be obtained from all Stationers and 
Stores, including branches of Boots Ltd. (Stationery 
Dept.) and W. H. Smith & Son Ltd. 
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FREE SAMPLE will be sent 
on application to Waldorf Club 
Stationery, (Dept. 2), New- 
ton Mill, Hyde, Cheshire. 
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The Palace Hotel, Torquay, 
isworth visiting for itselfalone 
at any time of the year. But 
for those who literally fear the 
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sting of a treacherous Winter 
its attractiveness Just now is 
immeasurably enhanced. If 
you have never been to the 
Palace in January or February 
the English climate has still 
another surprise in store for 
you— but a pleasant one this 
time, Phone Torquay 2271. 
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Gymnasium, Dancing, ‘Talkies, Enter- 
tainments all included in the terms. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


S the mecting of the League of Nations Council on 
Monday approaches, discussion both of peace 
proposals and of an intensification of sanctions increases. 
Many of the peace rumours, such as the reported Belgian 
initiative, may be discounted. There is likely to be, and 
should be, no repetition of sectional conversations on the 
Hoare-Laval model. Geneva is the right place for peace 
discussions, and the League and its committees are the 
right instruments. There is little doubt that Signor 
Mussolini would weleome any not unduly disereditable 
way of escape from his African adventure—though it is 
worth remembering that it is no more than a month 
since his defiant Pontinia speech was delivered. He 
knows, if the Italian people with their censored Press do 
not know, that the campaign is going ill for Italy, and he 
knows, as the ordinary Italian does not, what the condition 
of Italy’s finances will be after another three months of 
war. Peace is everywhere and on all grounds most earnestly 
to be desired, but the League cannot, in the moment of the 
greatest victory it has yet achieved for the principle of 
collective action, afford to recede by half an inch from the 
fundamental doctrine that no peace terms are tolerable 
which will yield profit to an aggressor from his aggression. 
In every discussion of concrete peace terms that condition 

must be paramount and final. 

* * * * 
The Oil Sanctions Problem 

if the moment is premature for peace discussions, 
as it probably is, the question of imposing petrol sanctions 
rather remains, immediately relevant. 
Arguments can be adduced for postponing that step. 
The existing sanctions, it may be said, are working well ; 
Italy's purchasing-power abroad has been destroyed, 
and even the wedding-ring collection will not enable her 
gold stocks to last long; oil sanctions, moreover, would 
exacerbate feeling and obliterate the prospect of peace 
just when it is taking shape; and in any case Italy has 


becomes, or 


all the oil she wants for the present. Such contentions 
may be heard with respect, but they cannot convince. 
In the first place it is the plain duty of every League 
State to refuse to supply Italy with oil to drive her tanks 
and lorries and aeroplanes. Sanctions from which that 
step is excluded are not merely half-hearted but quarter- 
hearted. If Article XVI is to be put in force at all it must 
be put in force seriously, at any rate on its economic 
side. It is true that Congress has not yet adopted President 
Roosevelt’s neutrality proposals, but League members 
are bound by their own pledges and have their own duty 
to perform, irrespective of what America may do. There 
is, moreover, the whole future to consider. Is it desirable 
that the potential aggressor of tomorrow shall be en- 
couraged to count on unimpeded access to petrol or de- 
privation of it ? Oil sanctions ought clearly to be imposed, 
and Great Britain ought to urge that. The tendency to 
abdicate a leadership which did us much credit and 
gained us deserved prestige is humiliating. 
* * * * 

The Coal Controversy 

The two statements made during the week by respon- 
sible members of each party to the coal dispute are 
encouraging. Mr. Joseph Jones, the President of the 
Mineworkers’ Federation, suggested that a five-year 
agreement might be arrived at if only the owners’ 
offers could be * brought closer together ” and the group 
of representative coalowners now mecting the Miners’ 
Federation could be authorised to treat with the miners’ 
representatives on matters of common interest to both 
sides, including national regulation of The 
speech evoked a sympathetic but guarded reply from the 
Secretary of the Mining Association, in which an indica- 
tion was given that the question of * future relationships ” 
—presumably including national negotiations—was at 
present being considered by the district associations of 
owners. Mr. Jones has since made it clear that his state- 
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ment implied no abandonment of the demand for a 
uniform increase in all districts. It results from this that 
the difficulty regarding the exporting districts remains, 
but the inferences which can fairly be drawn are that 
some form of, levy to raise export tonnage prices is being 
considered, so that the gap between the district offers 
can be narrowed, and that the owners are nearer agree- 
ment on the delicate question of national wage machinery. 
If the two sides can reach agreement without Govern- 
ment intervention a great deal will have been gained. 
* * * # 

Japan and the Naval Conference 

The Japanese have pursued a strange course at the 
Naval Conference. They could never have supposed that 
their proposal for a common upper limit, 7.e., equality, 
would be accepted by Britain and the United States. 
They can, no doubt, claim that by their with- 
drawal from the conference they will be able to free 
themselves at the end of this year from the position of 
inferiority involved in the acceptance of a lower ratio 
than the two Anglo-Saxon Powers. Technically that is 
true. Actually the United States will unquestionably 
build on such a scale as to maintain at least the existing 
margin between the two fleets, and Japan will be involved 
in an expenditure which will lay a further alarming 
strain on her precarious national finanees. If, moreover, 
the naval treaty lapses there will lapse with it the 
agreement prohibiting the fortification of island bases in 
the Pacific. Japan may find herself no longer separated 
by 3,400 miles from the nearest American naval base at 
Hawaii, but by only 1,600 miles from a fortified Guam. 
Meanwhile Great Britain and the United States will 
have been driven politically closer, and Japan, whose 
aggressive attitude both in Mongolia and in China proper 
is provoking increasing suspicion, will be left more isolated 


than ever. It seems a doubtful advantage. The Naval 
Conference itself will, of course, continue, and minor 


value on limitation of individual 
tonnages and gun calibres may still be reached. 
* %* x * 

Russia’s Military Budget 

The increase in the military expenditure of the U.S.S.R. 
in 1936 has been caused, said M. Molotov last Friday, by 
the threats to her security from Germany and Japan. 
The suspicion that this means not two threats, but one, is 
shown in the questions asked by the Sovict Ambassador 
in Tokyo this week. In reply, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister denied the existence of an alliance with Germany. 
But the Russians are convinced of the danger. Pravda, 
commenting on M. Molotov’s speech, says that Russia, 
though a member of the League, has learned to depend 
on her own strength to defend her peace and security. 
In 1936 she is to spend on defence 14,800,000,000 roubles, 
19 per cent. of her Budget (in Japan the proportion is 
47 per cent.), and more than twice what she spent in 1935. 
Not only this, but she is also concentrating on improving 
the quality, education and technique of her armed forces. 
A film, shown in Prague this week, of the Russian 
manocuvres at Kieff last summer, showed parachutists, 
with machine guns, lorries, tanks and artillery, descending 
from the clouds to attack an enemy in the rear. It may 
appear a suicidal and impracticable method of attack : 
but. like the 1936 Budget, it shows the anxiety with which 
the Russians are attempting, in every way, to increase 
their military strength. 


agreements of some 


* * * * 
Conciliating the Confessional Synod 
The German Church conflict has taken another curious 
turn, and conciliation is the order of the day. On Sunday 
the Confessional Pastors in Prussia, displaying consider- 
able courage in view of the probable consequences of 
their action, read from their pulpits a declaration repu- 


diating the Church Committees set up on behalf of 4), 
State.by Herr Kerr], the Nazi Minister for Church Affair, 
and forbidding their members to sit on such Committers 
This was followed, not as might have been expected by 
further arrests, but by a sudden détente. Herr Ken j, 

evidently trying to reach some agreement through {}, 
appointment of provincial Bishops approved both by th. 
Confessional Movement and the “* moderates,” who accept | 
State domination. Not too much must be expected ¢ | 
this. A wave of conciliation has more than once in the | 
past been followed by a fresh wave of oppression, but jt jx | 
to be observed that Herr Kerrl has gone further an | 
abandoned the idea of proceedings against Dr. Zanker, | 
Bishop of Breslau, who committed the offence of examin. t 
ing theological students’ without consent of the Reic, | 
Church Committees. The resolute attitude of the Cop. | 
fessional Synod has caused Herr Hitler grave embarras. 
ment, and he may well be anxious to find some basis of 
agreement which both sides ean ac cept. The real questigy 
is whether the fundamentals of the Confessional faith ar. 
not irreconcilable with the fundamentals of Nazi doctrine, | 





enn oT 


* * * * 
The Red Cross Bombing i 
The Swedish Government is by no means disposed to | 
leave the bombing outrage at Dolo where it is. The | 
death-roll is now 42. An International Red Cross repre. 
sentative has declared after inquiries on the spot that the | 
bombing was undoubtedly deliberate, and this was jn | 
effect admitted by the Italian authorities themselves./ 
when they explained that it was a reprisal for the alleged | 
beheading of Italian airmen. There has, moreover, been 
circulated in Paris an article purporting to be written by 
Signor Farinacci, a leading member of the Fascist Grand | 
Council, in the Fascist paper I] Regime Fascista, whieh 
declares that every method legitimate and _ illegitimate 
must be used to amnihilate the barbarians; that the 
first step must be to rain on them hundredweights, and | 
if necessary tons, of gas bombs, and that this would be | 
a suitable reception to give to the Swedish oflicers who 
claim a place in the front line to help the armies of the [ 
Negus. The article, it may be observed, appeared a clear} 
month before the bombing attack at Dolo. In view oi | 
the wealth of testimony available regarding the Dol | 
affair, and the fact that this is by no means the only | 
Red Cross unit which has suffered at the hands of Italian | 
airmen, there is obviously here matter for a searching 
inquiry both by the League of Nations and by the Inte- 
national Red Cross. Italy affects to dismiss the whole 
matter as an unfortunate episode. 








* * * * 
Dr. Schuschnig¢ in Prague 

The visit of Dr. Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chanccller, 
to Prague, and the conversations to take place there. 
are, according to official explanations, to be concerned 
entirely with commercial questions. There is no reason 
to doubt this explanation: it may be hoped, indeed,’ 
that it is strictly true. Dr. Schuschnigg certainly desire 
to modify, to Austria’s advantage, the balance of trade | 
between the two countries, which is heavily in Czecho- L 
slovakia’s favour. If such a modification can be achicved | 
by an increase of Austrian exports it will be a real cov 
tribution to a solution of Austria’s difficulties. But, 
equally, such discussions must raise, in some form _ 
other, the questions to which the abandoned plan for 4) 
Danubian economic unit was meant to find a solution.| 
If Dr. Schuschnigg’s visit means that, Italian hel 
having proved insufficient or undependable, he is turning! 
from a politics il to an economic escape from Austria’ 
troubles, it is much to be commended. A commerciél” 
agreement with Czechoslovakia would, if achieved, be «7 
more permanent worth to Austria than any political) 
patronage to be obtained from association with Italy) 
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The Veterans’ Bonus 

Last week the American House of Representatives 
assed the Pittman Bill which authorises the issue of 
411,900,000.000 (£2,200,000,000) of new currency to be 
paid in bonuses to the American war veterans. On 
Tucsday the Senate Finance Committee approved Senator 
Harrison’s proposal that payment should be made by the 
jssue of $50 interest-bearing bonds, convertible into cash 
at the post offices. ‘The Senate proposals allow President 
Roosevelt to assent to the Veterans’ Bonus Bill without 
committing himself to a purely inflationary measure. 
In form, at least, they are not inflationary : they would 
jnerease spending by forcing into circulation idle currency 
whose issue has already been authorised, and they would 
avoid the psychological effects of direct inflation. This 
addition to Government expenditure, together with the 
increases forced on the President by the recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court, may endanger the stability of the 
1937 Budget; but President Roosevelt is, no doubt, 
more immediately concerned with this year’s Presidential 
election. The Senate proposals offer him a means of 
escape both from committing himself to inflation and 
trom losing the electoral support which the Veterans’ 
Bonus commands, 

* * * * 

Conflict in Spain 

In Spain the restoration of constitutional liberties, 
suspended since the 1934 revolt, has not soothed political 
passions. Newspapers, after over a year of enforced 
silence, do not know where to begin with their attacks. 
The Right emphasises the cases of corruption in which 
deputies have been lately implicated. The Left demands 
satisfaction for the atrocities which accompanicd the 
suppression of the revolt in the Asturias. And both 
Right and Left combine in their hatred of the Govern- 
ments attempt to form a centre party, which, in fact, 
could not do more than gloss over the violent conflicts in 
Spanishlife. Seftor Gil Robles and the C.E.D.A. are making 
tremendous propaganda: the Republicans threaten 
to abstain from the polls: the Left are forming a prole- 
tarian front of Communists, Socialists, and Syndicalists. 
In this confusion, the decisive question in Spanish 
polities remains the same: whether the Revolution 
shall advance or be annulled: and it is clearer than 
ever that neither the 1934 revolt nor anything that has 
happened since has decided that question. 

* * * * 


Public Services and Strikes 

The action of the Traffic Commissioners in the East 
Midland area during this weck has been swift, drastic, 
successful, and on the whole justified. They have, in 
effect, compelled the settlement of a busmen’s strike, 
not by dictating terms acceptable to neither side, but 
by stating in uncompromising language that since they are 
responsible for the proper conduct of the road transport 
services in their area, they cannot allow the public to 
suffer indefinitely owing to stubbornness on the part of 
the partners in the private enterprise which provides 
the service. The Commissioners were on safe ground. 
‘The terms of an agreement had been negotiated by the 
Transport Workers’ Union, whose members described it 
as one of the best of its kind, and it had come into force 
a icw days before the strike, which was organised without 
the knowledge of the Union. The company refused to 
repudiate the agreement, stood firm against the strikers, 
and did their best to carry out the obligations of their 
liecnee by running a skeleton service with newly-imported 
rivers, The Commissioners merely threatened to use 
their statutory powers to cancel the licence and issue it 
tv other operators employing other men. Settlement by 
negotiation was thereby rapidly induced. The men could 
have appealed to the Commissioner, through their Union, 


on the subject of hours and wages, but no such appeal was 
made. The method emploved was summary, but the 
public has rights in publie transport. 

* * x « 


The Cabin Ship Controversy 

The dispute over the rating of the ‘Queen Mary’ has 
been clarified by the letter which appeared on Wednesday 
in The Times, from Sir Percy Bates, the chairman of the 
Cunard White Star Company. From his statement it is 
clear that his company deliberately entered their new 
ship, known to be the last word in comfort and design, 
not as a liner catering for first class travellers, but as a 
“cabin class ” vessel. The whole meaning and intent of 
the latter designation had been altered by the practice 
of many shipping companies in adhering, indeed, to the 
letter, but not to the spirit of the Atlantic Conference 
agreements. Ageing first class ships, when entered as 
“ cabin ” class, were permitted to run on lower rates, and 
thus could compete with their more modern rivals. This 
perfectly legitimate and sensible arrangement was nullified 
by the policy, which then became general, of building 
new vessels to operate as “ cabin” ships from the first. 
Presumably the rather startling action of the Cunard 
White Star Company will bring the issue to a head, and 
definite proposals will be put before the Atlantic Con- 
ference. It appears even possible that the policy of subsi- 
disation, followed by so many foreign Governments, will be 
modified to bring Atlantic services on to a more economic 
basis. That would mean real progress towards sanity. 

* * * * 


The Still Falling Birth Rate 

The Registrar-General’s returns for 1933, published this 
week, show that the birth-rate has fallen to the lowest 
level recorded in this country, except for the last year 
ofthe War. The figure, 14.4 per thousand, is only slightly 
higher than in Austria and Sweden, and lower than all 
other known figures. The rate of increase of the popula- 
tion was only 2.1 per thousand for the year. This means 
that the decline in the increase, which was known to all 
those who studied population statistics, has become more 
rapid than was expected. The effect will be to accentuate 
the difficulties anticipated as a result of the dispropor- 
tionate number of old people. Unless there is in the future 
a sharply rising birth-rate, the youth of the decades after 
next will be burdened with a pensionable age-group out 
of proportion to the normal capacity of the State to 
maintain. Quite apart from that the returns raise 
forcibly the question of our capacity to populate the 
Empire if ever the stream of emigration is set flowing again, 

* * x * 


To Save Country Houses 

Some time ago, Lord Lothian made the proposal that 
owners of country houses of historic interest or archi- 
tectural merit should be accorded a remission of death 
duties on their properties on condition that they remained 
inhabited and periodically open to the public. It was 
based on the reasonable contention that an old and 
beautiful mansion is both a family seat and at the same 
time a national and public asset. Attention has been 
drawn in these columns and elsewhere, to the existence in 
France of an association of owners of famous chateaux 
whose members levy on themselves and the visiting 
public subscriptions to a maintenance fund to keep the 
properties in a worthy condition. The president of the 
French association, the Duc de Noailles, is coming to 
this country to speak at a National Trust reception* 
on January 28th. This is essentially a case where the 
example of France is worth following, with any necessary 
modilications. 





* Tickets may be obtained from the National Trust, 7 Buckingham 
Palace Gardens, S.W. lL. 
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THE HALF-OPEN DOOR 


HEN the Abyssinian War ends, the peace 
conference that liquidates it will not be a 
concern only of Italy and Abyssinia. The League, 
having become a party to the conflict, must be a party 
to any settlement ; but even apart from the problem 
of organising world peace the issues directly raised 
are so wide as to affect every Great Power, certainly 
every colonial Power. For nothing less is at stake than 
the future relations between Europe and Africa, 
between white and black peoples, between impcrial 
Powers and their colonies throughout the world. 

It is a problem with many aspects, moral and 
material. But it is with the economic aspect, which 
Italy herself has chiefly stressed, that the British 
Empire is most intimately concerned, as Sir Samuel 
Hoare implicitly acknowledged when, as Foreign 
Secretary, he promised the League Assembly full co- 
operation in an international enquiry into the dis- 
tribution of colonial raw materials. In making 
this offer last September, Sir Samuel remarked that 
** there is no question in present circumstances of any 
colony withholding its raw materials from any 
prospective purchaser. On the contrary, the trouble 
is that they cannot be sold at remunerative prices.” 
Rather more must be said about the problem than 
that. The raw materials cannot be sold at remunera- 
tive prices for the same reason that makes it difficult 
for the importing countries to buy them—lack of 
means to pay. If the deficient countries are to buy 
raw materials, they must sell manufactures to 
pay for them; conversely, if the producing countries 
are to sell, they must buy; and if they are to sell 
to the foreign world they must buy from the foreign 
world. 

That 
Abyssinian War 


is the economic connexion between the 
and the problem of colonial tariffs 
and preferences. ‘The moral connexion is no less 
clearly defined. By what moral right does Great 
Britain try to prevent Italy from acquiring African 
colonies by such meahs as she herself often employed 
in the past to acquire colonies of her own? The 
main answer consists in the obligations Italy undertook 
when she signed the Covenant, but there is also an 
answer in the higher standards of imperial responsi- 
bility that rule today, and to which British colonial 
government seeks to conform. Nowhere are those 
standards more succinctly set forth than in the terms 
of the League mandates, which inter alia oblige 
the mandatory Power, as part of a sacred trust 
of civilisation for the wellbeing of native peoples, to 
prohibit the slave trade, the arms traffic and liquor 
traffic, to abolish military training of the natives 
except for police purposes and for the defence of 
territory, and to secure equal opportunities for the 
trade and commerce of all other members of the 
League. 

The commercial “ Open Door,”’ thus enjoined for the 
mandated territories, was part of our general imperial 


policy up to the war, as a corollary of free trade at 
home. It was also stipulated for a broad area of 


central Africa, from Kenya to Northern Rhodesia, 
first by the General Act of Berlin of 1885, and then, 






as between the signatories, by the Convention of ¢" 
Germain-en-Laye of 1919 (the so-called Congo Basin) 
Treaties). Nigeria and the Gold Coast are covered 
by a similar agreement with France signed in 1804, 
After the Great War, however, the principle of prefer 
ence crept onward in the colonies, and when the: 
Ottawa Conference met the Open Door survived 
apart from the territories for which it was enjoine|= 
by international agreements—only in Ceylon, th 4 
western Pacific islands, and a few other colonie | 
mostly entrepots or forts. There was at this stag) 
no general reciprocity, but as far back as the McKenn| 
duties the principle had been acknowledged that if the” 
United Kingdom should impose tariffs they would i) 
possible carry an imperial preference. The Ottawa) 
Conference rattled the bolt on a door that was already | 
barely ajar. | 





One or two examples must suffice to illustrate the! 
extent of imperial preferences in the non-self-governing 
Empire after Ottawa. The tariff on cotton piece. 
goods was commonly at the rate of 10 per cent. on 
British goods and 15 or 20 per cent. on foreign. Ina} 
number of colonies (Mauritius, Cyprus, Fiji, Barba) 
does, British Guiana) the preferential margin ex) 
ceeded 15 per cent. On the other hand, outside the) 
open-door colonies and those, like the Straits Settle} 
ments, which taxed only a few such articles as alcohol 7 
and tobacco, two important colonies, Ceylon and| 
Bermuda, gave no preference on cotton goods. Anf 
item that seems to have been singled out for anti: 
foreign measures is rubber-soled, canvas boots and) 
shoes—for native peoples an elementary Juxury,! 
almost a necessity; for the British exporter a line in 
which he has had to face particularly keen compe nid 
from Japan and elsewhere. Ceylon significantly | 
refused a preference on these articles, though allowing| 
a 10 per cent. margin against the foreigner on other 
boots and shoes. On top of this preferential system 
came the anti-Japanese quotas, applied to cotton and 
rayon goods. In West Africa (Nigeria, Gold Coast, 
Gambia and Sierra Leone) the quotas were applied te 
Japanese textiles only, a most-favoured-nation treaty [ 
with Japan having been denounced. In the rest of) 
the colonial Empire, outside the open-door area oi” 
Africa, imports of all foreign textiles wer 
restricted. 

That is the situation which we shall have to review 
when we come to fulfil Sir Samuel Hoare’s promise. | 
Briefly, the commercial Open Door remains in the” 
majority of our African colonies, under international | 
agreements, but it exists no longer in the rest of the | 
Empire. Of course, we shall not be the only colonial | 
Power whose policy must then be examined. The | 
Netherlands alone has preserved the Open Door as 
a matter of principle. Italy, like Great Britain, has 
fixed reciprocal preferences, usually on a more pro 
tective scale than our own. Portugal has gencrally 
used the system of trading monopolies. France, 4 
is well known, includes her colonies in her own fiscal 
arca, while subjecting their trade to restrictions and 
prohibitions comparable with our histerie Navigation 
Laws. ‘‘ France,” declared Albert Sarraut, severd ! 
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times Minister of the Colonics, ‘“* must demand from 
her colonies and protectorates men for her army, 
moncy to lessen the budgetary expenses, raw materials 
and products for her industry, and commerce, 
food and exchange.” If this exclusive attitude is 
to survive, we are far from the end of colonial wars. 
In leading the way towards an opposite goal, Great 
Britain must be ready to contribute her share towards 
the common pool of liberty of trade. There is no 
good excuse for any but an open-door policy (apart, 
of course, from purely revenue taxes) in our colonies. 


Neither, equally, is there in the colonies of any other 
European Power. To condemn the natives to pay 
higher prices for goods they need for the benefit 
of Manchester or Milan or Lille is indefensible. In 
the last resort we should be ready to open the doors 
in our African Crown Colonies as it is in Tanganyika 
under mandate or in Kenya under the Berlin Act. 
But the right way is to attempt first to secure at 
Geneva an international agreement placing all the 
African colonies of any European Power on the 
same open-door basis. 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH EXERCISE 


N unusual feature of the official programme on 
which the Government went to the country at 
the General Election was that it included a special 
educational programme and inside that, still more 
unusual, a promise to pay large attention to physical 
education. Circular 1445, now issued by the Board 
of Education, is the first attempt to fulfil the latter 
undertaking. 

In this field Great Britain has hitherto by no means 
led the world. She has been neither a teacher nor 
even a keen learner—not, at least, on the masculine 
side. Sweden, Czechoslovakia, and Germany have done 
far more than she has. Perhaps down to the War 
this was not surprising. But during the War itself 
the object-lesson of the enormous benefits conferred 
by physical training on the recruits was so un- 
mistakable, that the speed at which it afterwards 
passed into oblivion may scem very surprising indeed, 
What were the reasons? The principal, no doubt, was 
the cult of games; which, though we do not always 
face the fact, forms in the cducational world a very 
strong, and often a very obstructive, vested 
interest. 

To clear the ground let us note first what games 
can do, and what they cannot. Most of the outdoor 
games played in England are extremely valuable as 
moral training. They teach their players to keep the 
rules, to keep their tempers, to take the rough with 
the smooth, and to recognise ungrudgingly the ex- 
cellences of an opponent. Many also, though not all, 
develop the ‘team spirit.” These moral results 
are rightly prized. But, setting them on one side, it 
cannot be said that the purely physical results are 
anything like so satisfactory. Broadly speaking, 
those who get most good out of games are the few 
who excel at them. The average multitude derive 
far less benefit ; and the very considerable proportion, 
who start handicapped by some disability or inapti- 
tude, simply fall further and further behind in the 
race and, in the case of most school games, come to 
be searcely benefited at all. Yet these are the very 
people whom suitable courses of physical training, 
if only they were available, might level up to good 
physical standards, and restore to courage and 
confidence in life. 

What has just been said is true even of institutions 
like boarding schools, where games are played daily. 
But it is far truer of day schools, where they can only 
be played on a few days a week and where the time 
available for all school occupations is far more 
restricted. And the latter is the plight of a vast 


majority of modern school-children. The claim for 
physical training is not merely that, for the purely 
physical purpose, it is far more efficient than most 
games—that it benefits the weak as well as the 
strong, and can develop the strong on more har- 
monious and all-round lines—but that it requires so 
much less time, and can be fitted in daily, whereas 
games cannot. And if it be retorted that physical 
training is “ dull,” the rejoinder is that it all depends 
on how it is taught and organised. The Czech 
Sokols do not find it dull, nor, it would seem, do 
the Swedish associations. 

Circular 1445 approaches the matter primarily from 
the administrative end. Its first and strongest point 
is to urge that ail education authorities should appoint 
“an adequate number of competent full-time or part- 
time men and women organisers ” to -supervise and 
develop the provision of physical activities for chil- 
dren and young people in their districts. Such 
appointments must be the very beginning of any sys- 
tematic progress. As yet out of 316 local education 
authorities in England and Wales only 124 have made 
any, a figure which sufficiently illustrates the great 
amount of arrears to be overtaken. A very good 
feature of the circular is that it does not narrowly 
confine its attention to school-children, but urges the 
authorities to have regard to the needs of the post- 
school population in their areas. The young unem- 
ployed in the Junior Instruction Centres are an 
obvious link ; but one does not see why in the name 
of adult education much wider and older classes 
should not be catered for. At this moment, for 
example, there is in the north-eastern areas, starting 
from the borough of Sunderland, a remarkable 
movement called the * Keep Fit ” movement, which 
has many thousands of enthusiastic members. It is 
an organisation which provides physical culture for 
women ; and it eaters not merely for the young, but 
(in separate classes) for mothers, and also for much 
older women. Its rapid spread on a purely voluntary 
basis affords a striking testimony to the attraction 
which physical training methods may have, if rightly 
presented and organised, for almost all classes and 
ages, and not least for women and girls. 

The circular might do more good if it defined 
physical education more precisely. It rather tends to 
give an indiscriminate blessing to all forms of physical 
athleticism. This is the line of least resistance, but 
also of least progress. It will please the organisers of 
local games clubs, whose athleticism is apt to be 
vicarious ; but it tends to disguise the changes in out- 
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look and values which real progress demands. In 
the same way it by no means issues a warning against 
apparatus gymnasia, but even advocates the provision 
of new ones. This may be comforting to the old- 


fashioned gymnastic instructors (another vested 
interest) ; but it is anti-progressive. Nothing, perhaps, 


has hindered physical culture in England more than 
apparatus gymnastics. The English games-athlete 
has seen quite rightly that the methods which produce 
the short-legged long-backed gymnasium acrobat 
are not good methods ; and he has wrongly included 


A SPECTATOR’S 


SENTENCE in the telegram addressed by the Ross 
and Cromarty Unionist Association to Mr. Baldwin 
goes to the very heart of the issue raised by the contest in 
that constituency. “ Your action [in sending a telegram of 
support to Mr. Maleolm MacDonald] challenges the whole 
democratic structure of the Unionist Party.” To that 
charge there can be no convincing answer. Whether 
Mr. Randolph Churchill’s election would be a matter for 
national rejoicing or not is immaterial. The unques- 
tioned fact is that he has been democratically adopted as 
Unionist candidate by a majority vote of the Unionist 
Association in the constituency. ‘The Prime Minister, 
who is leader of the Unionist Party (for Unionist and 
Conservative in this synonymous) gives his 
support to a National Labour candidate adopted by the 
National Liberal Association in the constituency, and 
by that alone. It may well be in the national interest 
for Mr. MacDonald to get back to Parliament. From 
many points of view it is. But if a local Conservative 
Association is to be opposed by the leaders of the Party 
in London a shattering blow is dealt at popular repre- 
sentation as commonly conceived. The right of a con- 
stituency to make its own choice of candidate freely, 
without fear of repudiation by national headquarters, is 
fundamental to the right working of our Parliamentary 
system. 


ease are 


* * * x 


One reason, no doubt, why Mr. Kipling’s illness has 
aroused more sympathy than any other British author’s 
would. is the appeal he has made to readers of all ages. 
There are the eternally-fresh Jungle Books and the 
Puck of Pook’s Hill series. There are the collections of 
short stories—some of them as good as any of their 
kind ever written. There are the Soldicrs Three type. 
Some schoolboys, I suppose, still read Stalky and Co, 
though I hope not. And in addition to all that there 
is the poetry, some of it as bad as The Absent-Minded 
Beggar and various much more recent efforts, some 
of it as good as Sussex by the Sea and Macandrew’s Hymn 
and The Song of the English. And for another class of reader 
again there are Barrack-Room Ballads. It is amazing 
versatility, and it gives the writer an amazing vogue, 
even wider, I believe, America than here. How far 
that is a good thing is debatable. When all is said 
that should be said for Mr. Kipling this country is not 
necessarily best seen through his eyes. 

* * * * 

Italian propaganda in this country is very active, and 
inspires considerable mistrust. I have just been given 
a copy of a telegrain alleged to have been sent to Signor 
Mussolini by a group of foreign correspondents with the 
Italian armies on the Adigrat front. It runs as follows: 


‘The journalists of six countries after visiting along the Adigrat 
front the superb battalions of Blackshirts at outposts guided by 
Generals Montagna and D’Alba, admiring fighting spirit and 
supreme devotion of troops to civilising mission sponsored by Your 
Excellency express pride in being witnesses to magnificent work 


done by Fascist Italy on African soil.” 


———— 


— > 






most other physical culture methods in his Censure, 
It is at least a tenable opinion that the first step to. 
wards causing physical culture to be taken scriousy 
in England is to get rid of all such progress- “bafie Z 
and prejudice-creating confusions. This the Circus 
has omitted to do; and in the same spirit it has fi 

forborne to make clear certain features of phy Sical F 

training itself. One is the importance of applying i| 

as far as possible daily, and the much greater value ¢'! 
even a short daily period than of longer perio! 
twice or three times a week. ‘ 
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NOTEBOOK 


The date is Oc oni 1935, but the message is still doing! 
duty. It bears two British signatures, ‘“* Warhust, fq 
The Times,” al “Durand for the Daily Telegraph. 
Mr. Warhust, I find on inquiry (a) is Mr. Warhurst, (i) / 
is a photographer, not a correspondent, (e) did not! 
sign any such testimonial. Mr. Durand, I believe, j 
still in Africa. It would be interesting to know wha! 
the facts are in his ease, 
* * * % 


EE 


I mentioned last week the striking suceess achieved 
by Canon Sheppard’s appeal for the Ethiopian Red Cros: 
He asked, it will be remembered, for £5,000. 
Sunday week, when the appeal was made, the flood of) 
letters has, I understand, continued unabated. Within [ 
a week more than three times the amount asked for had) 
been subscribed, and there is no doubt a considerab} 
advance on that by now. The final figure will shortly be 
announced, With all due respect to Canon Sheppard, / 
whose appeal was admirably phrased, there is no dou 
that itis sympathy with Ethiopiathat has drawn subserip- 7 
tions from the average man’s pockets. The Italians, wit! : 
their bombing of the Red Cross, no doubt helped, but th: | 
rush to subscribe is indicative of feelings that go deep.| 
Macaulay said that the typical Englishman always syn 
pathises more with a weak country that is wrong ther 
with a strong country that is right. When, as here, it! 
a case of a small country that is right, the impulse ha: 
double force. 


Sinee 





* * * * 

I sce that Sir Erie Teichman, who has been following 
Mr. Peter Fleming’s route from Peking to India, has bee 
held up on his last stage because the Viceroy’s aeroplane, | 
which started to Gilgit to fetch him, had to come back | 
owing to ice forming on the wings. It is odd that no| 
remedy or preventive should have been discovered fot! 
this rather serious handicap to aviation. I asked Ms. 
II. G. Wells, who has just got back to England from 
Hollywood, whether he flew there from New York. He! 
told me that he tried both to fly there and to fly back. 
but in each case the aeroplane was foreed down throug! 
ice on its wings, and its passengers had to be sent on by, 
train. I suppose sooner or later some means will be! 
devised for dealing with the ice problem, but till it is, 
flying in certain regions must remain an crratic affair. 

* * * #* 

Who goes about in these days biting whom? Tie 
question is suggested by a statement in a report of thi 
League of Nations Health Organisation to the effect that} 
1,500 eases of human bite were treated at various Pastew| 
Institutes in the past year. The number, spread over the} 
institutes of many countries, is not great, but why any f 
human bites at all? Are the assailants mainly children: 
Or the sufferers mainly dentists ? Or is it all part of the 
good thorough methods that make the fighting man wha | 
he is? An analysis of the statistics would be instructive | 
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ANATOMY OF FRUSTRATION 


By H. G. WELLS 
I. THE AUTHOR AND ROBERT BURTON | 


Mr. 17. G. Wells holds a recognised place among the most challenging of modern thinkers. In various volumes, 
notably “ God the Invisible King,” “* The World of William Clissold ” and his autobiography, he has set out 
a philosophy of life as he then conceived it. In the past year he has been engaged in putting on paper more 
considered reflections on the problems that confront a thinker of today faced with the apparent failure of much 


of modern civilisation. Ina series of articles set in a general framework modelled on Burton's 
Melancholy,” he deals with the general problem of frustration 


“ce 


Anatomy of 
the frustration of peace, the frustration of 


abundance, the frustration of youth, the frustration of love, and discusses such fundamental issues as the 


immortality of the individual and the race, suicide, democracy, Socialism. 


The articles. of which this is 


the first, will appear weekly in “ The Spectator” during the next three months. 


TUS title, The Anatomy of Frustration, will be novel 
to many readers, but upon a select company of 
initiates it will strike very familiarly. For The Anatomy 
of Frustration is a curious work that has been in progress 
for years. A privileged few of us possess the entire series 
of ten well-printed volumes, so interestingly different in 
their format and arrangement, and more of us have been 
the recipients of a smaller or greater number of the more 
recent issues, “ printed for private circulation oniy.” 
Probably a posthumous volume or so will be available 
for publication — three unfinished ones stand in type —and 
there is also a considerable amount of material, too 
undigested and disconnected, that may never pass even 
into such limited circulation as the rest. Some of it is 
highly libellous. This Anatemy of Frustration has been 
the work of an observant watcher of the world. 
It is an attempt to review and make a_ synthesis 
for life today. It is the getting together of a modern 
mind. 

It is not necessary here to add very much to what is 
commonly known about William Burroughs Steele. Like 
his chosen exemplar, Robert Burton, the details of his 
personality stand behind and outside his book. He was 
a competent and successful business man, “ very inventive 
technically,” as The Times obituary ‘notice put it, and 
he played a leading part in building up the well-known 
group of works at Holgoa, N.J., and the marketing system 
connected with it. He was a Harvard man who won 
some little distinction as a pioneer bio-chemist before 
business absorbed him—there was an account of his 
published work in Nature for October 8rd. 1935—and 
his scientific knowledge was of primary importance in the 
development of the Holgoa products. Ife was conserva- 
tive in finance and very progressive in his attitude towards 
the labour he employed. He not only interested himself 
in a very gencrously conceived profit-sharing scheme, 
but he also encouraged the criticism of his operations 
and management by his workers. That was in the opening 
decade of the century. His business associates regarded 
him. not always too tolerantly, as an ‘ innovating 
radical,” , 

He betrayed little interest in public affairs until the 
War. The War and its consequences roused him from 
a tacit. optimistic progressivism to a state of penetrating 
and at times feverish enquiry into social structure and 
political psychology. After August 1914 until America 
entered the War he was chiefly in North France. engaged 
ut medical relief, and early in 1918 he was badly wounded 
im the hip and knee while serving with a medical unit in 
the Argonne, This crippled him permanently, and his 
health was further impaired by a depressing malaria 
he contracted in Florida. In spite of these handicaps, or 
perhaps because of the mental stimulation of these handi- 
caps, he began to work and write boldly and ably upon 
internal and foreign politics. For a time he served under 
Noves, in the German territory occupied by the American 


forces, and afterwards he spent the better portion of a 
year or so in Geneva. Then, as his health deteriorated, 
he retired to a comfortable and roomy villa in a seaside 
garden near Bandol, where the greater part of The 
Anatomy of Frustration scems to have been written. It 
was begun, he mentions. as early as 1922, but the first 
volume was not printed until 1927, and only circulated 
among his friends in 1928. 

For our present purpose there is little to be added in 
the way of biographical matter. He was marricd in 
1905 and divorced, as he says ** quite amicably,” in 1909. 
He married again in 1915, but he never rejoined his wife 
after the War. His home at Bandol was directed for 
him by a gifted Polish lady. Madame Titania Stahl. who 
still occupies the house. Ife died of heart-failure in his 
sleep. An well-known sedative 
to have helped in carrying him too far below the surface 
of conscious life for any return, and it has been hinted 
so broadly that he may have been swaved by the prece- 
dent of his inspirer, Robert Burton, that it would be 
pedantic to ignore the suggestion of suicide. Even the 
evidence that Robert Burton died by his own act is 
unsatisfactory, and the imputation that Stecle destroyed 
himself rests on still thinner foundations. There is no 
evidence whatever that he wanted to die at that time. 
Before he went to bed that night he had gone out into 
his garden with Madame Stahl and two guests, and talked 
very cheerfully of life upon other planets and the possi- 
bility of a conquest of space. He had kept them out late. 
He was particularly amused by the stories of one of his 
visitors, and laughed very heartily. There was no shadow 
of portent in his bearing. ‘ Tonight I shall sleep,’ he 
said, ** and tomorrow we willswim.” A sheet of unfinished 
manuscript lay on his study desk, he had used the memo- 
randum pad by his bedside, and the week ahead was full 
of small agreeable engagements .. . 

To come to the book. It began as an imitation of 
Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Its title, its 
warchouse-like design and plain imitation in the lay-out 
of the contents enforce that. But almost from the start 
Steele realised that his book had to be not so mucha 
modernisation of Burton as a counterpart and a repudia- 
tion. The general Introduction—which Steele did not 
put in front of his first volume but wrote a year or so 
later on—discusses why this is so. 

The keynote of the Melancholy is despair. Steele 
asserts boldly that Burton’s book is nothing more than a 
copious attempt to “write up” Diirer’s well-known 
engraving of Melancolia. Burton certainly knew this 
picture well and refers to it. This * sad woman leaning 
on her arm with fixed looks, neglect habit, &c.,” broods 
over the entire Anatomy. 

It is impossible to write of life in that tone of despair 
today, says Steele. Exasperation, yes, but melancholy, 
no. In three hundred years the human mind has 
changed! ... 


overdose of a seems 
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‘Two things there are in common between my work 
and Burton’s,” writes Steele. ‘* We both survey the 
world and we both seek some suggestions for conduct.” 
But Burton was an inactive person living in an insecure, 
aimless age. Great changes were happening in human 
affairs, but men were still unaware how fundamental they 
were ;_ they lived lives of violent conflict and contradic- 
tion and saw no possible reconstruction of the general 
conditions of life. (ven up to the time of Candide, this 
inability to imagine a fundamental change in human 
conditions persisted. It needed an actual experience of 
revolution before this idea could be released.) Burton 
found himself melancholy and suffering irrationally, and 
his search for cure and consolation in the spectacle of the 
bickering disorders about him gathered only the poorest 
results. As his work grew and intensified, the whole world 
of men became visibly mad to him, mad not only indi- 
vidually, but presently by nations, cities, institutions, 
communities and associations. His “remedies ” 
dwindled and receded as he advanced towards them. 
The shadow he east spread before him. 

Not simply was the whole human world pervaded by 
madness. Burton’s realisation of the irrational spread 
into the order of nature, to “ vegetals and sensibles.” 
His general Introduction which he called ‘* Democritus 
to the Reader,” as he revised it for the standard sixth 
edition, contained, says Steele, the most comprehensive, 
devastating and hopeless indictment of human_ folly, 
injustice, cruelty and unhappiness that has ever been 
written. It spared neither rulers nor institutions, and 
going beyond mankind, revealed the writer's profound 
despair of the whole order of nature out of which man has 
arisen. For a few pages Burton wrote without restraint. 
He wrote as one terrified at the things he was saying but 
compelled to speak. He was giving way in spite of himself 
to a realisation, stupendous for his time, that, by any 
human standard, the entire order of the universe was 
irrational. 

* Trrational,”’ says Steele, “it may be—but hopeless, no.”’ 
Burton was terrified even within himself. He did not dare 
think that there could be no ultimate “ remedies.” He 
unfolds his ‘* Cures for Melancholy” in his second 
** Partition,” his diets, purgings, exercises, baths, blood- 
letting, physic, music, rectification of air, philosophy, 
religion. Everything is suggested and then cancelled 
by its opposite. In his third volume he broadens his issues 
to the framework of the love-hunger and religious dis- 
illusionment, and the inconsistencies of his cures grow 
more manifest. He lets them contradict cach other, 
bringing them together at last, as if it were a jest, to 
contradict each other, but he will not sweep their incon- 
clusive disorder aside. 

Terror of his own thoughts, Steele points out, was not 
Burton's only fear. He feared persecution. Abjectly. 
lic was dismayed at the possibility of people in authority 
penetrating to the reality of the dark things he hardly 
dared say. Fear of his inmost thought was complicated 
and masked by fear of resentful orthodoxy, fear of being 
too clearly understood by patron and colleagues. Life 
without his rooms in Christchurch, his two livings, his 
access to the Bodleian, was inconceivable to his inadven- 
turous mind. He could not risk that deprivation. So 
hie took refuge behind the mask of ‘“‘ Democritus Junior ”’ ; 
hie declared and almost persuaded himself that he was 
merely filling in the curious outline the laughing ancient 
jad drawn. By making his book so largely a ‘‘ cento ” 
of quotations and giving every aspect of opinion its turn, 
Burton shirked responsibility still further. If the 
assemblage should work out to a blackly pessimistic form, 
was that his fault ? Indeed, he had hardly observed as 
much. Was itso? His work he urged was “ satyrical ” 
and entitled to the privileges and freedoms of that form. 
It was not to be taken too seriously. 
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Yet Burton’s sure conviction of the madness of }j 
masters and the absurdity of his deference to the 
peeped out continually, At times he reminds Steele g 
the propitiatory insolence of a sarcastic Babu. At ting 
like Rabelais, he was deliberately Tom Fool. “ Yoh. 
my lords and gentlemen! Let me but break wind ,f 
little.” But what he beleched was hatred, scorn an)” 
derision for the whole scheme of things in which ))— 
found himself. What could one do, he protested, wit 
tears in his eyes, but laugh? He was cruelly crampeif 
and inferior and suppressed. His sexual satisfaction 
if he had any, and sexual satisfaction is for most of y 
the keystone of personal pride, were a mean business o/) 
the backstairs and alleys of that monastic university! 
town. In his rhymed address to his book he said ; 7 

“Tf genial handmaid, or some jolly girl, t 
Look at your jokes, be free and open to her ; 
Say to her, ‘ Would my master now were present, 
lor dearly does he love such girls as you !’ ” 

And then, poor professional celibate, he felt impelled t ; 
add the footnote: ‘ This is said in joke, pray do no) 
mistake me.” Or what would the college authoritig. 
not have imagined ? How might they not hay! 
enquired ? 

All this Steele notes with a curious lack of sympathy, 
He betrays the lurking contempt of the man of action Ee 
for the scholar. Why should any man be so_hopeley? 
and so- afraid? Steele had forgotten poverty ani) 
dependence if ever he knew them. He wrote uncon.) 
scious of control and danger and indifferent to adverse) 
criticism. He had grown up in an America still hectical) 
conscious of Progress. He wrote in an atmosphere ¢} 
projected world change. And so that Anatomy of hi) 
instead of being an anatomy of insanity with suggestion | 
for an individual escape, instead of being a search for the) 
origin and cure of black bile, is an aggressive diagnosis) 
of the disorders of life with a far stronger infusion oP 
will. ‘“* A mad world my masters,” says Burton, stil) 
wearing the cap and bells of the mediaeval jester, and hi! 
makes his undignified noises and dabs his ineffective, 
bladder, miching mallecho, at principalities and power. 


' 








Steele is totally unaware of masters; he sees that not! 


only is everybody and everything mad, but he impose 
on that his inherent conviction that in everybody ani 
everything lurk the seeds of sanity. ‘* We are all maé 
great and small,” says Burton. ‘ It is an asylum—and! 
Jaugh—but mind you with a licence, to amuse you my 
lords, after the fashion of Democritus.” 

* But, damn you, we are all trying to be sane,” says 
Steele. ‘‘ We all want, in our disordered fashion, ti 
make a sane world of ourselves. We have our fits ani 
moods but that is in us. The odds may be against u7 
but a fight is possible. Why don’t we change things! 
And he launches his attack upon principalities and power 
not with the jeers and bladder pats of despair, but wit! 
the implacable pick-axe of the innovator. 

What is in our way to a sane world ? What prevents 
us? What is preventing us? That is the modem 
question that takes the place of Burton’s ‘ remedies’ 
for melancholy madness. We are no longer content ti! 
seek mere escape from the madness in things, we attacl! 
the madness in things. Steele can be angry; he cal 
be dismayed and weary to the pitch of neurasthenii, 
but he never ceases to be combative. 

There we have the spirit of our newer age. That 
the difference three centuries have made to the humai! 
mind. It is not simply the contrast of an active andi) 
sedentary man we have here ; it is the contrast of an ag 
capable of objections with an age that obscured all per 
spectives beyond the Creation and the Day of Judgement 
The Anatomy of Frustration would have been as impossib) ; 
in Oxford in the seventeenth century as The Anatomy ¢ 
Melancholy today, 
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By MAJOR L. I. ATHILL 

HEN the Italian high command began to plan its — Ieft him after fifteen precious weeks little more advanced 


Abyssinian campaign much of its work had already 
been done for it by the nature of things. The absence 
of nerve centres through which Ethiopian resistance 
might be paralysed, and of vital arteries by the severance 
of which it might be bled to death, left u0 scheme of 
conquest available other than by the methods of the 
steam-roller ; or, perhaps more correctly, of the mower, 
since recrudescence of opposition in the wake of the 
machine had inevitably to be provided for. In one 
direction only was there a clear-cut objective—the 
cutting of the railway. There, indeed, lay an artery 
on which Abyssinia depended not for the circulation of 
her life-blood, but for the infusion of new energy from 





ed tel the outer world. So, on broad lines, General de Bono 
> not had little choice of methods. 
Titi There were, however, certain important points on which 
hav} je had to come to a decision. From what direction or 
directions should his operations be launched, and how 
athy, = wide a swathe should he attempt to cut? Along the 
ctin’ whole of her northern frontier, for 250 miles, Abyssinia 
eles marched with the Italian colony of Eritrea. Geographie- 


ani ally there was no insuperable obstacle to an attack along 


neon the whole front. Karly in its career the wave of invasion 
vers would, it is true, have been split by the almost impene- 
ically trable massif of Samien, but it could still sweep forward 
reoif over Tigré on the left and Aihara on the right and later 
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over Wollo and Gojjam, where, perhaps, the true heart 
of Abyssinia lies. This would involve the parallel 
advance of at least four if not five main columns and a 
colossal programme of road construction. It must be 


slow. But it would have the great advantage of leaving 





stil F no vulnerable flank to guard. 

id he Again, the coastal arm of Eritrea for 250 miles separ- 
ctivt) ated Abyssinia from the sea. It, too, was separated 
We from the Abyssinian highlands by an obstacle almost as 
E not! formidable as the sea—the Danakil desert ; but at its 
poss South-Western extremity, near Mount Musa Ali, it 


ai approached to within 100 miles, as the crow flies, of 


mat the railway. To the south-cast 450 miles of debatable 
md!" frontier, already deeply transgressed by “ peaceful 
1 my penetration,” separated the Abyssinian and Italian Somali 
territories. The choice was a wide one. 
4 General de Bono decided to have three simultaneous 
1 UW) bites at his cherry. He did what all Italy was clamouring 
Bes: for him to do, and occupied Adowa within a few days of 
) S, 


», the first shot being fired. Probably quite rightly, he put 
ngs:' aside the project of an advance along the whole Northern 


wes Front as being beyond his powers in view of the other 
with” tasks he had in mind. Perhaps with less wisdom, he con- 
tinued his advance southward through Tigré on a narrow 
vent’ front. From Musa Ali he threatened the railway line 
rderi with a concentration which has so far proved abortive. 
lies’ General Graziani, by a well-planned and methodically 
nt | conducted drive through the Ogaden, menaced the 
tac’ arrar plateau and the railway from the south. 
o: It was a promising and well-thought-out plan of cam- 
paign, but it involyed dispersal and, in the long run, 
_ dissipation of force. It was based on an underestimate 
at ‘of the physical difficulties to be overcome, and probably 
iméi on an optimistic belief that the Abyssinians would exhaust 
nd if themselves in massed attacks. In its over-confidence it 
n af neglected to make sure of the only thing that really 
pe mattered—the early cutting of the railway. The Musa 
— Ali venture petered out, defeated by the desert. It may 
Sibi be revived. General Graziani’s impressive progress 
ny“ suddenly and rather unaccountably faded away, and has 


then when he started. It will no doubt be resumed, but 
nothing can recapture those fifteen weeks. In the north 
the inevitable result of an advance on one sector only of 
a wide front soon became apparent, and the invading 
forces had to turn to the right from the narrow front of 
their advance to protect a flank which, with every mile 
of their progress, became longer and more vulnerable. 
Krom Amhara, which the plan of campaign left untouched, 
and from the mountains of Tembien, in spite of the 
combing-out process reported in the Italian communiqués, 
bands of enterprising Abyssinians, quite undismayed, 
effected not only infiltration but attacks of considerable 
importance crowned with no small measure of success ; 
and rain, a full month before its time, began to fall. Such 
is the situation which now faces Marshal Badoglio. 

Of heavy fighting there has been little enough to justify 
the Italian claim that this is a singularly bloodless war. 
The little that has taken place, of which the Italian native 
troops have borne the brunt, has demonstrated some 
rather significant facts. The first, which does not come 
altogether as a surprise, is the comparative ineffectiveness 
of aircraft. As used by General Graziani in preparation 
for, and support of, infantry assault they served their 
purpose admirably. As an independent arm unconnected 
with simultaneous ground action they have scattered a 
vast tonnage of metal and explosive over the Abyssinian 
hills and plains to singularly little purpose. That their 
bombing of Red Cross camps was due to anything more 
deliberate than the deplorable indiscretion of a subor- 
dinate commander suffering from prolonged strain all 
who know and admire the Italian airman will be loath to 
believe; but, whatever the explanation may be, air 
action so far has done more to alienate the sympathy of 
the outside world than it has to shatter Abyssinian 
morale. 


What, however, is more astonishing, is the vulnerability 
of the light tank. Even if the Abyssinians are exaggerat- 
ing when they claim to have captured twenty of these— 
and there is no reason to think that they are—the fact of 
their being able to capture any, except as the result of 
mechanical breakdown, is an astonishing proof of their 
enterprise and ability to adapt themselves to unfamiliar 
forms of warfare. That the Abyssinian warrior is a most 
formidable opponent in wooded or broken country has 
been abundantly confirmed. 


What does remain an almost entirely unknown quantity 
is the Abyssinian supply position. The Emperor has 
declared himself satisfied with it. No war correspondent 
is in a position to report on it with authority ; and there 
is always the possibility that Abyssinian resistance may 
suddenly melt away as the hungry warriors scatter in 
search of the food which the theatre of war and accumu- 
lated provision can no longer supply. In this possibility 
lies the main chance of a sudden swing of the pendulum 
in Italy’s favour. 

It is, however, very unlikely that Marshal Badoglio will 
be content to await such a development or that he is blind 
to the lessons of the past fifteen weeks. He does not seem 
to contemplate—for the present at all events—an exten- 
sion of the Northern front. He may even think fit to 
draw in his horns there, and not improbably regrets the 
advance which took his predecessor to Makalle. But 
everything points to reinforcements having been sent to 
General Graziani and to a resumption of the advance on 
Harrar to the exclusion of less vital issues. In the south 
nothing more than temporary interruption by rain need 
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be expected till well on in May, and in the four cam- 
paigning months that remain Gencral Graziani may well 
achieve the result which he looked like achieving in the 
first ten weeks of the war. If he does so, and reaches the 
railway before the rains break, his problem will become 
one of food rather than of munitions, since active fighting 
will be in suspense. 

If this situation arises, the key to it will pass into French 
hands and the policy of sanctions may be put to a test 
perhaps not gencrally foreseen. The port of Jibuti and 


BATTLESHIPS 


By E. N. B. 


ATTLESHIPS and bombs have been a subject for 
argument ever since aeroplanes have been able to 
carry large bombs. Any effective discussion on the sub- 
ject is rendered difficult by the secreey maintained by 
the government authorities. But by careful scarching 
among past records it is possible to unearth enough facts 
to give some indication of the possibilities of bombing 
attacks on a fleet. 

There are, of course, two essential differences between 
a shell and a bomb. In the first place a shell has to be 
very heavy in order to stand the force of the explosion 
which fires it from the gun. A bomb can carry a much 
bigger explosive charge, in proportion to its weight. 
In the second, a bomb which falls ten or fifteen feet away 
from a ship will do as much damage as one which makes 
a direct hit ; whereas a shell which just misses the ship 
does no damage at all. This means in effect a great 
cnlargement of the bomber’s target. 

From time to time the champions of the battleship 
point to some new invention and say that the battleship 
now has nothing to fear from the aeroplane. One of 
these improvements is the bomb-proof deck, and another 
is the multiple pompom anti-aircraft gun, Many people 
still seem to think that a bomb-proof deck renders a 
battleship immune from bombs, although the belicf has 
been proved to be wrong, both in theory and in practice. 
A large bomb exploding close to the ship and below the 
level of the keel can break the ship’s back (because the 
explosion has the effect cf lifting the ship at one point, 
instead of its weight of the ship being evenly supported 
over its whole Jength as it normally is). A bomb which 
explodes in the water alongside the ship will stave in 
the plates. In trials carried out by the U.S.A. a 5,000-ton 
cruiscr (with 4-inch armour at the bows) was sunk by a single 
600-Ib. bomb which hit the water near the bows, lifted 
the hull several feet, and made a large hole in the side. 

The effect of anti-aircraft fire is perhaps the factor we 
know least about, for the reason that it is impossible to 
simulate war conditions in peace-time exercises. During 
the War one hit in a thousand was considered a good 
average for the anti-aircraft guns at the front. Firing 
from a moving platform is obviously much more difficult ; 
and even allowing for a very big increase in efliciency of 
anti-aircraft armament since then, the best that can be 
hoped for is to keep the aeroplane at a fairly respectful 
distance. Another fact to remember is that the modern 
multi-barrelled guns use a great deal of ammunition, and 
a fleet subjected to continuous attack by a few hundred 
acroplanes operating from a shore base might be in 
serious danger of running short of ammunition. In one 
of the night raids on London by five German acroplanes 
the A-A guns fired 15,000 rounds without bringing down 
one of the raiders. A well-known naval expert has stated 
that the new multiple pompom guns, although formidable 
against torpedce planes and low-flying bombers are quite 
useless against acroplanes bombing from high altitudes. 


=> 


the French section of the railway have never been ¢losell 
to food supplies for belligerent Ethiopia. Will the 

remain open to food supplies for belligerent Italy ? 
they do not, the maintenance of a large force at Ham 
during the rains will be extraordinarily difficult. If th, 
do, Italy will start the new campaigning scason—if | ~ 
survives economically to start it at all—with solid achiey, a 
ment behind her and greatly improved prospects 9 ~ 
success. On the answer to this question the whole jgsyd_ 

of the war may hang. 








AND BOMBS : 


One of the few bombing trials of which the results wey 
made public in this country took place in 1923, and j/ 
demonstrated that the accuracy obtainable was of a 
higher order than most people have believed. The targy! 
was a wircless-controiled ship which was stecred on 
zig-zag course at a speed of 14 knots, and the acreplane) 
bombed from a height of 8,000 feet. The conditions we 
not in favour of the bombers, because there was a hig 
wind and also a good deal of cloud. (The weather ay 
the zig-zagging of the ship would, of course, have mad 
things more difficult for the anti-aircraft gunners on th 
ship.) Under these conditions the bombers scored 2 pe 
cent. direct hits and 17 per cent. within the danger-zo, 
of 15 feet from the hull—and bomb aiming has increas: 
immensely in accuracy since 1923. Some high altitud 
bombing trials were made by the R.A.F. at the end ¢f 
1935 to test the accuracy of the latest instrument) 
Although no actual figures were given it was stated th 
the percentage of misses, even from a height of thf 
miles (over 15,000 feet) was very small. 





PLE ET 


Another deadly method of attack is by diving bombing) 
in which the aeroplane dives down from ten or tiftec:) 
thousand feet, aiming itself and its bomb straight at th 
battleship. The bomb is released at about 2,000 fect, jus 
before the acroplane flattens out of the dive ; and at thi 
range the chances of a direct hit, on a target of well ov 
an acre in extent, are distinctly good. Diving almos 
vertically at about 350 miles an hour, the bomber offes 
an extremely difficult target to the anti-aircraft gunne 
for it takes less than haif a minute from the beginning 
its dive to the time when it drops its bomb. 


eres 


This sor 
of attack would not be made by single acroplancs, but \| 
groups of about five at a time. Each pilot would atta 
from a different direction and would so time his dive the 
he reached the ship a few seconds after the one befor 
him. These tactics make it impossible for the ant 
aircraft gunners to concentrate their fire on any sing 
machine. 

Several years after the War the United States of Aine 
made extensive bombing trials, using surrendered Germ 
warships as targets ; and the results gave naval aut horiti| 
all over the world a good deal to think about. In additi 
to the sinking of the cruiser, already mentioned. # 
23,000-ton battleship with heavy armour below ti! 
water-line was sunk by two 2,000-Ib. bombs, — neithe 
of which made a direct hit on the ship. The report | 
the-trials stated that “* It will be difficult, if not impossibl 
to build any type of naval craft of suflicient strength t/ 
withstand the destructive force that can be obtain 
with the largest bombs that aeroplanes may be able ‘f 
sarry from shore bases or sheltered harbours ” 
‘“* The Commission concludes that in coast defenec ope) 
tions, aeroplanes possess important tactical and strategic! 
qualifications, and that in adequate numbers they mp 
prove a decisive factor in such operations.” 

A fleet can of course defend itself to a ecrtain extey 
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by means of its own aeroplanes, but the number of these 
js limited. An aircraft-carrier has to steam against the 
yrevailing wind whilst its aeroplanes are taking off. 
And unless by a fluke this direction happened to be the 
same as that taken by the rest of the fleet, it would 
not have time to fly off all its aeroplanes before getting 
too far from its consorts. 

The question of battleships and bombs is of vital 
importance to the British Empire, and public opinion 
would be all in favour of some really conclusive tests 


carried out in a strictly impartial manner. The Royal 
Air Force would be only too glad to show what they 
can do; and no doubt the Royal Navy would be equally 
willing to show the R.A.F. that they can’t do it. The 
results of any such tests should be made public so that 
the taxpayer, as well as the Government, can judge 
whether the proportion of our Defence Estimates 
allotted to the Senior and the Junior Services respectively 
is such as to give the maximum amount of defence for 
the minimum expenditure. 


THE WEST INDIANS OF INDIA 


By PHILIP COX 


OW that a new Government of India Act is on the 
Statute Book, it may not be out of place to refer 
to a discovery that came as a surprise even to some of 
the officials concerned in it; namely, that in that land 
of many communities there existed a small group of 
English-speaking people of mixed African origin, rooted 
in Christian traditions and Western modes of living. 
Where did this smallest of India’s minorities spring from, 
and how did it originally come to traverse the seven 
sees from the Indies of the Spanish Main to distant 
Hindust:n ? An adequate answer would fill a book. 
But since space is limited, it must suffice to mention 
two key-words which were once in daily use in the 
common parlance of England: ‘‘ West Indiaman” and 
“Kast Indiaman.” With the help of these we can 
solve this riddle of migration. 

Of all the human factors that went to the building 
up of Britain’s vast oversea domain in the cighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, probably none has been more 
consistently ignored than the vital part played by the 
coloured seafaring man—in those days recruited chiefly 
from the West India Islands. And yet evidence of his 
presence on man-of-war or merchantman, on King’s 
ship, privateer or trading vessel, on clipper, barque or 
ketch, exists in abundance. The artist of the old-style 
naval picture often introduced him into an obscure 
corner of the canvas, in order to provide a colourful 
background for admirals and grandees; while many 
writers of sea stories have introduced a comic or sinister 
“black man” among their characters. Some day a 
true history of Britain’s expansion will endeavour to 
assess the services which coloured sailors from the West 
Indies and elsewhere rendered, all unconsciously and 
sometimes even against their will, to those who have 
benefited from the planting of the Union Jack all over 
the globe. Till then the best reminder of these adven- 
turous people is to be found in the little colonies of their 
descendants that exist today in some of the big seaports 
of the outer Empire, and in those attractive shanties 
that the musical genius of the Negro sailors has left as 
a heritage to the working class of the whole world. 

In some instances this amazing trek across the seas 
was not merely an eventful happening in the life of a 
single individual, but took the form of a successive 
migration on the part of a number of men of the same 
family. Let me take the case of my own forbears. 
My great-grandfather was a man of independent spirit 
and energy who owned boats and fishing smacks in 
Barbados and was expert in pilotage around the Island. 
This was towards the middle of the nineteenth century, 
when methods of forced recruitment for seagoing vessels 
were not unknown out there. Business took him on 
board a strange ship one day, and that was the last 
that was seen of him till many years afterwards, during 
which time he had been right round the world to India 
and China. When at long last he returned home, his 
Storics of these countries so worked upon the mind of 


his son, a young widower, that he left home to join a 
ship that was eventually going East, leaving his infant 
son to be cared for by the womenfolk of the family. 
Thus, a few years after the Sepoy Mutiny, my grandfather 
settled in India, where eventually he died. In the 
meantime his young son, having reached the mature 
age of seventeen and chafing against the stern discipline 
of grandmother and aunts, decided that he too ought to 
respond to the call of the East Indies; so he signed on 
for a voyage that brought him by gradual stages to 
Caleutta—six months after his father’s death in that 
port. Grit and perseverance stood the test of a very 
difficult situation until he became the leader of a very 
small but active West Indian community on the banks 
of the Hooghly, earning the approbation of the Indian 
authoritics of the day by his military services at the 
head of a company of West Indian Pioneers. The late 
Earl Roberts, then Commander-in-Chief in India, sig- 
nalised his appreciation of these services by presenting 
Captain Cox with a sword of honour. 

So it has come about that there are today in India 
little knots of people who bear names that are very 
common in the British West India Islands. There are 
Kings, Paynes, Fletchers, Foremans, Lewises, Kinsons, 
Enrights, Blakelys, Downses, Williamses, Taylors, 
Trimminghams, and many others. These people, while 
proud of their Indian ‘citizenship and anxious to play 
a worthy part in India’s future nationhood, cling tightly 
to the religion, language and mode of living of their 
West Indian progenitors. In artistic feeling and 
expression they stand in exactly the same position as 
other modern communities of Negro descent; and, 
although their existence has been largely integrated 
with the European-descended elements in the Indian 
population, they have a distinctive identity which 
makes them popular among the Indian as well as the 
English people with whom they come in contact. In 
the prospect of fuller national life that is now opening 
in India, it is their strong desire to make a small 
contribution in terms of their special heritage and gifts. 

Before passing from the early West Indian migrants 
to the East, it may be of interest to mention one or two 
details about their voyages that stand out prominently. 
One curious fact is the frequency with which many 
of them were signed on as “ Americans.”’ To anyone 
acquainted with the fierce British sentiment of the 
inhabitants of the West Indies this circumstance will 
seem inexplicable. The answer is to be found in a 
combination of historical causes. At first the desire 
to escape the attentions of the. press-gangs was re- 
sponsible for masters and seaman joining in a subterfuge, 
whereby British sailors were enrolled whenever possible 
under foreign nationality. Later on, when Board of 
Trade regulations became more strict about the treatment 
of British seamen, unscrupulous owners and captains 
felt safer in getting a man to sign on as a foreigner rather 
than as a British subject. Another interesting fact about 
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these pioneer West Indians is that most of them seem But, apart from this, there is the broader aspect ¢ ~ 
to have formed strong links with Britain, as a result of racial and. religious understanding that ought to make— and 
the occasional visits they paid to the British Isles. Some the future leaders of Indian Nationhood regard thi) bar 
of these links were of such enduring strength that tiny group of people of African descent with especigi’ fam 
children, and even grandchildren, born many years interest and solicitude. For what better way could tat 
Jater in India, had for godparents (by proxy) Englishmen — there be of developing friendliness between the peoples | 
and Englishwomen living in Bristol, Plymouth, Weston- of Asia and Africa—and by that means of improving | 
super-Mare and other places in Britain, who had befriended — world fellowship—than by cultivating these little knots E Sol 
their fathers and grandfathers when they were staying — of local West Indians, who are not merely representative ~~ out 
over here. of the Negro race, but also stand for a progressive civilisa. | tro 
What of the future ? Should any special significance tion? Like England, India has benefited in the pas: zt 
be attached to the presence in India of this little group from the advent of small communities (e.g.. the Parsis) ” wh 
of people of West Indian origin? So far as Indian who have come from abroad and become domiciled jy thi 
responsibility gocs, the matter assumes from the very the course of years. Given proper treatment, the 7 she 
outset an unmistakable aspect of reciprocal advantage. West Indians of India, with their maritime traditions 7 hel 
For quite half a century or more a steady stream of and special aptitudes, with their freedom from hampering é the 
Indian emigrants has been adding to the economic — religious restrictions, with their training in democratic the 
power of the British West Indies, till today there are ideas and their sturdy belief in the dignity of labour, and, ! 
flourishing Indian colonies in Trinidad and_ British above all, with their determination to maintain a decent pel 
Guiana, besides smaller settlements elsewhere in these economic existence, ought to make a contribution of up 
parts. It is obvious, therefore, that there is a definite some value towards the realisation of that ideal of ort 
bond of material benefit between the East and the West economic equality and true freedom in a World Common. | Be 
Indies that ought to ensure for their respective migrants wealth which should be the goal of every enlightened sit 
an adequate attention in the matter of their vital needs. Indian patriot. ch 
of 
pr 
TATTOOING eB 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 7 
su 
™ HE universality of this practice,” said Captain Cook pounds. In 1908 there was an article in the ratte | sh 
of tattooing, “is a curious subject of speculation.” — entitled ‘* The Gentle Art of Tattooing : The Fashionable | Bi 
It is indeed, and from time to time it has engaged the Craze of Today,” and in the Spanish monograph on the jo 
attention of anthropologists and other learned persons. subject by R. Salillas (1908) we learn of a Mr. Macdonald | ti 
Lombroso put it down to atavism, and it has inter- that “en su estudio de Jermyn-Strect ha recibido la visita 
mittently been regarded, from ancient times until the de individuos de la mas alta aristocracia, de principes de sh 
present day, as a barbarous thing to wear pictures on la sangre y de duques.” F th 


one’s skin by choice, and an ignominious thing to wear 
them by compulsion, for tattooing has sometimes been 
used as a method of branding criminals, and cases have 
been known where they have been sentenced to proceed 
on their life’s journey wearing satirical verses about 
their own misdemeanours. 

It has often been and still is in many places a matter 
of tribal custom, sometimes crudely and ‘to our tastes 
executed, where it 


Often people have tattooed or been tattooed for no 
particular reason, because they have had nothing better 


to do, or have been confined in a narrow space, exiled, 


' 


isolated, or driven in upon themselves, or have been E 
bored and in need of amusement. This partly accounts 
for the frequency of tattooing, especially in the past. 
upon sailors, soldiers, legionarics and various sorts of 
vagabonds, prisoners and criminals. Custom, fashion, 


repulsively especially results in imitativeness, or some herd or group instinct have often 
deformation of the surface of the body, but among been reasons for tattooing, and so has vanity, as in a h 
various races it has been done with great skill, as among recorded case of a master mariner who had his official tl 
the Macris, who covered their faces with formal curves — certificate reproduced in bold lettering on his facade. v 
and spirals, or with a curious neatness, as among the But the most interesting motives of all are emotional d 
Gilbert Islanders, some of whom go about covered from — or psychological ones, and the most interesting tattooings b 
head to foot with a quiet herring-bone pattern in navy — are those which express in a symbolical form some strong d 
blue. The Japanese, who excel at applied arts, attained feeling, religious, patriotic, or personal, and which I 
a wonderful technique in this one, but tended to go in _ reflect the private thoughts, moral sentiments, or images { 
for drearily elaborate conventional designs resembling most dear to the wearers. Thus Lacassagne and Ver- } 
those on some of their cheap printed stuffs at the present vaeck, two authorities on the subject, give us examples \ 
day, which produce the effect of a too heavily flowered of religious men being marked not only with such 1 
cretonne. In the extreme north of Japan one can still emblems as crosses, hearts and anchors, but with elaborate 
see Ainu women who have assumed on marriage not a crucifixion scenes with attendant angels, or altars bearing r 
wedding-ring but a tattooed blue moustache of the the sacramental vessels. 
arrogant shape once favoured by the ex-Kaiser. Patriotic enthusiasm is expressed not only in national : 
It would be a mistake to suppose that tattooing is flags, trophies and heraldic emblems, but has been known ‘ 
only to the taste of primitive people or that it has been — to trace itself in portraits of various celebrities from Joan 
confined in Europe to criminals, prostitutes, soldiers, of Are to Garibaldi, and reached a climax in the indelible ‘ 


sailors and workmen, for towards the end of the last 
century, in the heyday of prosperity and imperialism, 
it became popular amongst people of wealth and position, 
and there is reason to believe that some very important 
individuals still carry on their persons the jingoistic 
embiems which enthusiasm for the Boer War induced 
them to select, to say nothing of snakes, daggers, butter- 
flies, dragons, roses, mermaids, curly monograms and 
so forth, at prices varying from five shillings to ten 


likeness of Bismarck with which a French soldier once | 
chose to decorate his posterior. Another managed to 

combine a sentiment of loyalty to his country with a hint | 
at his tastes as a gourmet in the phrase, “* Vive la France 

et les pommes de terre frites.” Political passion gives us © 
such mottoes as “ Mort aux bourgeois,” “* Vive Vanarchie.”’ 
and other equivalents of “Up the rebels.” A lawless 
man proclaims the fact in the words “* Ni Diew ni 
maitre,” or in some hint of vengeance, and a travelled 
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and adventurous German is known to have chosen a 
baroque composition called “ Léwenabenteuer in Palmen- 
landsehaft.” Another German, more hedonistic, was 
tattooed with the couplet : 

*Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 

Sometimes an impulse towards autobiography finds an 
outlet, as in “ Enfant de la gaieté” or “ Le passé ma 
trompé, le présent me tourmente, Vavenir m’épouvante,” 
and there is on record the case of a French murderer on 
whose forearm was written “ Né sous mauvaise étotle ” 
this slogan so impressed one of his intended victims that 
she was able to identify him by it, a circumstance which 
helped to convict him. It may also be recalled that 
the question of tattooed markings played some part in 
the Tichborne case. 

As an instance of tattooing being used to express a 
personal taste, I know of an English sportsman of the 
upper classes who had his torso covered with pheasants, 
erouse, partridges, shotguns and = sporting dogs. In 
Belgium a drunkard was tattooed with a picture of a man 
sitting on an enormous bottle of gin, and gamblers have 
chosen dice, playing cards, fighting cocks, or the numbers 
of lottery tickets. Sometimes the wearer’s trade or 
profession is indicated: for soldiers, bugles, lances, 
military badges, or the heads of horses; for sailors, 
mermaids, lighthouses, anchors, ships, or coils of rope ; 
keys for a locksmith ; a lyre for a musician ; a pick and 
shovel for a miner; a tree for a gardener; a boot for a 
shoemaker; or a hammer and anvil for a blacksmith. 
But nowadays, when people have mechanised jobs or no 
jobs at all, or change their jobs frequently, such occupa- 
tional signs are getting rare. 

It is natural that love, lust, or vague amorous leanings 
should be among the most frequent feelings recorded by 
the tattooer’s needle. Thus we get portraits, names, or 


THE 


‘initials of persons beloved, clasped hands, hearts pierced 


by arrows, and symbolic flowers like roses or pansies, 
with suitable mottoes, “ True love,” and so on. Filial 
love is shown by a single word like “ Mother,” or by 
clasped hands holding a flower and surrounded by the 
initials of the bearer and both parents, or by crosses 
bearing the initials of the dead. For simple wish-fulfil- 
ments a dove or swallow will do, carrying in its beak a 
letter, perhaps marked ‘‘ Good News ”’; or else alluring 
figures of ballet-dancers, cireus-riders or acrobats; and 
sometimes, of course, the wearer’s most personal inclina- 
tions are advertised suggestively or with frank porno- 
graphy. One of the most celebrated examples of purely 
ornamental tattooing was that of George Constantine, 
a well-built Greek who took part in a French expedition 
to Cochin-China, got himself finely and elaborately 
tattooed in Burma, and afterwards travelled with 
Barnum’s circus. The work, which took nearly three 
months to do and consisted of nearly four hundred 
designs, covered almost the entire surface of his body : 
on his chest alone he exhibited two sphinxes, two serpents, 
two elephants, two swans, and a horned owl. 

The aesthetic merits of tattooing are debatable, but it 
should not be condemned out of hand asa debased practice. 
It is no more barbarous than other processes that lead to 
personal adornment, such as painting the nails and 
mouth red, or catching wild animals in cruel traps for 
the sake of their fur. At its worst it reveals a lack of 
taste, a fault which is very common and often far more 
blatantly and publicly expressed; at its best it may 
have a decorative or sentimental value, it may be a 
clue to character, and it may have even more than 
the poctical significance of the words and_ pictures 
written up by prisoners on the walls of cells, for it is 
inscribed on the outer wall of the prison that contains 
the soul. 


DICTATOR OF GRAND BASSA 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


VEN at a distance there was something attractive 
about the Dictator of Grand Bassa, as I watched 
him cross the compound at Tappee to hold a council with 
the chiefs. He had personality. Ile carried himself 
with a straight military swagger; he was very well 
dressed in a Kuropean suit with a silk handkerchief in the 
breast pocket. He had a small pointed beard, and at a 
distance one couldn’t see the gold teeth which weakened 
his mouth. He was like a young black Captain Kettle 
(Lord Cecil in the House of Lords had called him “a 
buccaneer ”’) or Conrad’s Mr. Blunt who used to declare 
with proud simplicity in the Marseilles cafés, “ I live by 
my sword.” 

I had been a little uneasy when I heard that he was at 
Tappee, for my papers were certainly not in order, and I 
pictured him as rather ferocious in the Emperor Christophe 
manner. A British Blue Book had been devoted to his 
campaign on the Kru coast, the murdered children, the 
women burnt alive. Nor did the prison in the Tappee 
compound reassure me. Each porthole the size of a man’s 
head represented a cell. The men and women within 
were tied by ropes to a stick which was laid across the 
porthole outside. There was a dark cavernous entrance 
where a few warders used to lounge all through the day, 
shouting and squabbling and sometimes diving, club in 
hand, into one of the tiny cells. One old woman had 
been in prison a month waiting trial. She had been 
vcecused of making lightning in her village. 

At sunset the Liberian flag was lowered in the com- 


pound ; the sentrics at every gate presented arms, while 
buglers played a few bars of the national anthem ; 
“In joy and gladness with our hearts united, 

We'll shout the freedom of a land benighted. 

Long live Liberia, happy land, 

A home of glorious Liberty by God's command.” 
When it was all over I sent a note across to Colonel 
Elwood Davis asking for an interview, and the Dictator 
replied that he could spare me a few minutes. 

The minutes developed into several hours, for the 
Dictator was garrulous. He had once been a private in a 
black United States regiment. and his career, if frankly 
written, would prove one of the most entertaining adven- 
ture stories in the world. He had served in Pershing’s 
disastrous Mexican expedition when hundreds died in the 
desert for want of water, although they could have been 
transported equally well by rail. Later he had seen 
service as a medical orderly in the Philippines, and 
finally, for what reason he did not say, he left America 
and came to the black republic. He was very soon 
appointed medical oflicer for the capital, though I do not 
think he had any kind of medical degree, and afterwards 
he worked his way into politics and into his commission 
in the Liberian Army. 

I approached the subject of the Kru War of 1932 
cautiously. I thought that after the British Blue Book 
he might feel shy of the subject, but I always over- 
estimated the Colonel's shyness. His character cluded 


me. That he had courage as well as brag emerged even 
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from the unfriendly report of the British Consul. He had 
come down into Chief Nimley’s district as the President’s 
agent to collect taxes. He knew the man he had to deal 
with well (some of my anxiety at meeting the Dictator 
was due to the fact that I had a letter to his enemy hidden 
in my suitcase), and he knew the risk he was running when 
he agreed to meet him at the palaver house in his village. 
Neither was to bring armed men, but when Dayis came 
with his clerk he found Nimley and his leading men sitting 
there fully armed. Even then, Davis said, all would have 
gone well had not Major Grant, another American black 
in command of the troops, who had taken a stroll round 
the village, rushed into the hut, erying out that Nimley 
had armed men concealed in the banana plantations. 
Davis told him to stay where he was, but Grant ran from 
the hut to summon his soldiers. 


Grant’s action endangered the colonel’s life. Nimley 
left the hut and his warriors swarmed round Davis. He 
made the most of the situation, as he leant there over the 
Tappee verandah with one eye on the drinks. ‘“ I said to 
my clerk, ‘Take the papers. They won’t harm you. 
Walk slowly up to the camp and stop the soldiers.’ 
I stood with my back to the wall and they shook their 
spears in my face. My clerk said, ‘ Colonel, I will not 
leave you. I will die here with you.’ I said to him, 
* There is no point in dying. Obey orders ’.”? When his 
clerk had gone, he walked slowly to the entrance. They 
made gestures of stabbing, but no one would stab first. 
Then an old man came with a great staff and beat them 
back and cleared a way for Davis through the village. 
** Afterwards Nimley killed the old man.” 


But there was another, a surprising side, to the dictator’s 
activities. ‘“ That night,” he continued in his faintly 
American accent, “I was sitting on my verandah, it 
was ten o’clock, and there, just where that sentry is, I 
saw a big warrior dressed in war paint. He came up and 
he said: ‘ Who’s the big man around here?’ I said, 
*I guess I’m the biggest man here.’ He said, ‘ Chief 
Nimley send me to tell you he’s coming up here at 
five o’clock in the morning to collect his tax money.’ 
So I said, ‘ You tell Chief Nimley Vl be waiting for 
him.’ 

“And at eleven o'clock I looked up and there was 
another warrior, a small man, all in war paint. He came 
up and he said, ‘ Are you the big man here?’ ‘ Waal,’ 
I said, ‘ I guess you won’t find anyone bigger round this 
place.’ He said, ‘ Chief Nimley send me to tell you that 
at fiveo’clock he come tosee if he’s a manor youarea man.’ 
So I said, ‘ You go back to Chief Nimley and tell him if 
he comes up here at five o'clock, Tl show him which 
is the man.’ 


* And at midnight Ilooked up and there was a piccaninny 
in Boy Scout uniform dressed all in war paint. He 
came up and he said, ‘Where’s the big man?’ But I 
wouldn’t let him go on. I said, ‘Are you a Boy Scout ?’ 
and he said,‘ Yes.’ I said, ‘ Who’s your National Director 
of Boy Scouts?’ He sa‘d, ‘ Colonel Elwood Davis.’ I 
said, ‘Where’s Colonel Davis now ?’ and he said, ‘In 
Monrovia.’ ‘ No,’ I said, ‘ I’m Colonel Davis. What do 
you mean by appearing before your National Director in 
war paint ?’ He got kind of shy and said, ‘ Chief Nimley 
told me to come up here.’ I said, ‘ You go back to Chief 
Nimley and tell him I wouldn't allow a Boy Scout to 
deliver a message like that.’” 

That seemed to be the end of the story. I said, “* And 
did Chief Nimley attack ? ” 

“Oh no,” the dictator said, “ he just made lightning. 
But there were a lot of Buzie men in the Frontier Force, 
members of the Lightning Socicty, and they laid out their 
medicines in the camp, so the lightning hit the trees on 
the beach and didn’t do any harm.” 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 





Fg nae of interest to motorists was given, by ae 
direction of the judge, at the Old Bailey the othe | 


day, when Lord de Clifford was declared not guilty of 
dangerous driving. As was admitted at the manslaughte 
trial which had preceded this, two cars had collided on the 
Kingston by-pass owing to one of them being driven oy 
the wrong side of the road. 
right side, and, according to a police witness who had 
seen it pass earlier, was being driven in perfect control, 
The driver of this car was killed; that of the othe 
acquitted not only of manslaughter but of dangerous 





The other car was on jts | 





driving. After a parade of mummery and pantomimery, [ 


which seems to be the fault of no one but the law of the 
land, and in reporting which the newspapers scem to have 
noticed every detail but the tragic one that an innocent 
man had lost his life, the defendant is acquitted on 


both charges, without.-even a suspended or an endorsed | 


license. 


It would appear that driving on the wrong side of | 


the road is considered by the law less dangerous than 
other motoring crimes for which drivers are fined, 
endorsed or imprisoned ; less so, for example, than taking 
a corner too fast, for which a woman last year received 
a sentence of nine months. It is to be hoped that this 


will not encourage the practice, already far too common, | 


: 
| 


of off-side driving. Selfish drivers continually drive on 
the crown, or over the crown, of the road ; perhaps they 
like to feel in a position to overtake anything ahead, or 
to keep cars behind from overtaking them, or simply 
feel more comfortable there. Anyhow, as_ cveryone 
knows, it is a common sin. Lord de Clifford’s counse 
said, at the House of Lords trial, that it was no evidence 
of negligence; possibly it is more often evidence of 
reckless selfishness, stupidity and bad manners. It 
seems a pity that Mr. Justice Charles uttered no word of 
warning or disapproval of this bad habit at the Old 
Bailey trial. Instead, he reserved his reproof for those 
who had caused Lord de Clifford ‘ 
writing him anonymous letters. There certainly scems 
no reason why such letters should not be signed ;_ but 
the fact that a little annoyance has been caused to a 
defendant otherwise so fortunate, and who has been the 
‘ause of so tragic a misfortune to others, scarcely seems 
worth his counsel’s public complaint. In any case, Lord 
de Clifford, photographed walking out of court, had the air 
of a thoroughly happy man; _ perhaps a graver expression 
of face might have been more suitable to the circumstances, 
but one supposes that acquitted persons do feel cheerful, 
whatever tragedy may have led to their trial. 

The laws by which motoring offences are tried certainly 
seem to be in a state of confusion only matched by the 
traffic chaos itself. One driver may be fined and endorsed 
for driving at thirty-two miles an hour through a built-up 
area, but regularly does forty through the Parks with 
impunity ; another for leaving his car about too long or 
in the wrong place, though a whole queue of unsum- 
monsed cars surround him; another for smelling of 
drink ; another, who runs down someone on a pedestrian 
crossing or drives against the traffic lights, is let off 
altogether. I am not sure myself (I speak as a motorist) 
that motoring on the public highways should not be in 
itself a punishable offence, and that, in a better world, 
it would not be so. So the confusion of our legislature 
in the matter is excusable. Still, it does seem clear 
that to drive on the wrong side of the road cannet be right. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«“To-night at 8.30.” By Noel Coward. At the Phoenix Theatre 


“| wonDER what he’s like on the tightrope ?”’ pardonably 
mused the lady on my left. We were nearing the close of 
the second of the two alternating programmes of three short 
plays. Mr. Noel Coward, in addition to being their author, 
had revealed himself as actor, producer, composer, and 
dancer with effortless suecess ; there seemed to be a feeling 
abroad among his more insatiable admirers that he might 
have thrown in some more flamboyant proof of versatility— 
ventriloquism, perhaps, or snake-charming. 

But Mr. Coward had done what, in his programme manifesto, 
he had set out to do; he had, indubitably, ‘ provided a full 
and varied evening’s entertainment.’ Two of them, in fact. 
Family Album—slight, repetitive, unoriginal, a shade too 
unmistakably Coward in texture—had nevertheless amused ; 
the gravest criticism which can be levelled against this 
elaborate Victorian repudiation of the proverb de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum is that the family circle is little more than a 
geometrical expression, with the minor characters—which 
might have been the funniest of all—mere cyphers. It was 
followed by The Astonished Heart, a clipped but powerful 
domestic drama, whose spare and subtle dialogue exhibited 
to great advantage Mr. Coward's gift for writing between the 
lines. As partners in a guilty passion Mr. Coward and Miss 
Lawrence were taut and tortured and laconic, implying 
rather than expressing their emotions; as far as acting 
honours went, Miss Alison Leggatt outshone them with a 
beautifully-timed portrayal of the injured wife. The first 
programme ended with Red Peppers, wherein Mr, Coward 
and Miss Lawrence showed us in cross-section the private 
and the public lives of two second-rate variety artists. As a 
“turn”? the sketch was brilliant; yet could it not have 
been something more than a turn? There were openings, 
in the hand-to-mouth existence of these resilient, sparrow- 
like creatures, which a Chaplin ora Clair might have exploited : 
a slightly deeper realism, a touch of pathos, might have 
raised to the status of drama an entertainment too strongly 
reminiscent, as it stands, of unusually inspired charades. 

The second programme opens with Hands Across the Sea, 
a play in one scene which, to my great regret, I did not sce. I 
understand it to be a brilliant essay in Mr. Coward’s most 
flippant manner. Jumed Gak, described for the first time in 
its long and honeurable career as ‘** an unpleasant comedy,” 
reminds us that even a worm willturn. Mr. Coward plays the 
suburban worm in an admirable make-up and an authentic 
accent. Miss Lawrence, though her own personality and the 
dialogue combine to make her more sympathetic than is alto- 
gether healthy for the balance of the play, transforms herself 
wonderfully into a nagging housewife ; Miss Alison Leggatt 
does further injustice to mothers-in-law, and Miss Moya 
Nugent presents the awkward age in suitably repulsive efligy. 

Shadow Play, which ends the second triple bill, is the least 
successful and the most interesting of the six pieces. Victoria 
Gayforth (Miss Lawrence) is—like almost all her creator's 
characters who qualify for super-tax—-at the end of her 
emotional tether. She secks relief from frayed nerves, 
and oblivion of impending divorce, in a sleeping draught 
which is just a little too potent. Half-dreaming, half- 
delirious, she and her husband recapture intermittently the 
lovely essence of their early love. As a technical experiment 
Shadow Play is a suggestive failure; rather more obvious 
treatment—a sharper definition of the boundarics between 
past and present, illusion and reality—might have made 
it a notable innovation in dramatic technique. As it stands, 
it is a puzzling, pleasing chiaroscuro, charmingly illumined 
by the grace and beauty of Miss Lawrence. 

If one cannot but feel disappointment that no one of 
Mr. Coward’s six plays reveals to the full the possibilities 
either of his genius or of his medium, one cannot but admire 
whole-heartedly his many-sided ability to entertain. Miss 
Lawrence supports him with wit and glamour; and the 
acting of Miss Alison Leggatt and Mr. Alan Webb, and the 
décors of Mrs. Calthrop, contribute te fulfil Mr. Coward’s wish 
“that a good time be had by all.” PETER FLEMING. 


The Cinema 


“Second Bureau.” At the Curzon. 
At the Academy 


ONE is inclined to exaggerate the value of another country’s 
films, just as much as of its fiction, for only the selected few 
reach us. Those who think of the French cinema in terms 
of Clair and a few super-realists may learn a salutary lesson 
this week. 

Second Bureau is a rather dull film, a long packed melodrama 
of the French and German secret services. It begins brilliantly 
enough with shots of blossoming trees and pastoral landscape, 
a trench in a field filled with yapping, snapping dogs of every 
breed (one dachshund sits aloof with an air of melancholy 
poetic foresight), four men in lounge suits wearing gas masks 
and carrying small attaché cases. One of them takes a 
bomb out of his case and throws it, the gas fumes spread, 
the field flowers wither, a pigeon falls dead from the sky, 
the yapping rises agonisingly and subsides, a single bark, 
and three grotesque masked men gather round the fourth 
with congratulations. The film, alas! does not maintain 
this sinister and satiric level. ‘'wo secrets stolen from the 
Germans, a double-crossing agent, a motor chase, a beautiful 
woman spy who falls in love with the secret service oflicer 
she has been sent to trap, two murders and an attempted 
suicide : the film is too thick with drama. ‘The clever atmo- 
sphere of routine destruction in the opening sequence is 
quite lost. 

It is a great pity, for what an amusing film of the secret 
service could be made if the intention was satiric and not 
romantic, the treatment realistic and not violent. One 
remembers Mr. Maugham’s Ashenden bored at Geneva, 
his official existence ‘as orderly and monotonous as # 
city clerk’s,’ and Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s office in 
Athens. There is a moment in Second Bureau when the 
French officer watching the German woman in the hotel 
lounge thinks of her with a handkerchief over her eyes bound 
to a post. This is an example of the film’s unnecessary 
melodrama, After all it is peace time. There is no reason 
why anybody should suffer more than a few years’ imprison- 
ment, and isn’t there material enough in that? In the man 
who sketches near a dockyard and is arrested in a suburban 
teashop and put away for a couple of years? The true 
drama is the lack of drama, the pettiness of the actual climax 
against the background of arming nations, the meagreness 
of the information to be stolen, the smallness of the money 
earned, the unimportance of the agent. Second Burea 
gains nothing by its violence because there is no room to 
make the violence convincing. One enjoys parts of the 
film for their touches of truth, not the acting of the stars 
but of M. Pierre Larquey as the silly pathetic under-oflicer 
Colleret, who is ruined by the spy, with his spray of cheap 
seent, his childish boasts and humble love: of M. Jean-Max 
as the double-crossing agent, an exiled Russian, a bored 
womaniser full of a self-pity for the past, a self-pity as 
mechanical as the gallantry. 

Sans Famille, directed with deadly seriousness, is very 
funny indeed. It is the story of how Lady Milligan’s baby 
is kidnapped at the instigation of her wicked brother-in-law 
so that he may inherit her property, her husband having 
just died. It is a bad bargain because immediately after the 
child has disappeared she tells him she is expecting un autre 
enfant. We means the child to be murdered, but the kid- 
napper instead takes it across the Channel and leaves it 
on the steps of Notre Dame. The boy is adopted by peasants 
and then by a strolling singer, once a famous operatic star, 
who dics in a snowstorm, of which the constituent feathers 
are only too visible. The child makes his way to an appallingly 
foggy London and the arms of his mother. The chief fun is 
provided by the London police. They chase juvenile offenders 
with drawn truncheons, but even when they are inactive 
there is something sabtly wrong about them. They are 
small men with sloping shoulders and enormous helmets 
which fall low over their cyes, and they have a dumb beaten- 
dog air as they creep through the thick fog past public houses 
where the London burglars dance apache dances with their 
women. GrataAM GREENE, 


“Sans Famille.” 
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Art 
Chinoiscrie 

Tur Fauchier- Magnan collection of drawings provoked 
reflections on the origins of the Rococo style in France, 
and the exhibition of Chinoiserie organised by the Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club invites a development of the 
theme since, in many of its stages, Chinoiserie was closely 
tied up with the Rococo style in decoration, furniture or 
porcelain. 

We tend to think of Chinoiserie as an essentially eighteenth- 
century production, associated in England particularly with 
the name of Chippendale. But, though this was the period 
when Oriental art attained its greatest popularity, it is worth 
remembering that European artists had borrowed from the 
East since much earlier times. In mediaeval times such 
objects of Oriental art as reached the West were highly 
valued, carefully preserved and often given the most expensive 
settings, but it cannot be said that Gothie art was funda- 
mentally influenced by the art ofthe Far Kast. In the sixteenth 
century porcelain began to be imported in greater quantities, 
but still as a rarity, and the influence which it exerted is 
only to be found occasionally in certain kinds of Italian 
majolica. In the last years of the 16th century traders 
began to bring larger cargoes from the East and the influence 
of China spread. It is particularly to be traced in German 
engravings of the first two of the seventeenth 
eentury and was apparently incorporated in decorative 
schemes. Then it faded out for a period, to be revived 
in Holland at the end of the same century, principally in 
pottery. 

These earlicr examples of Chinese influence are hardly 
represented at the Burlington exhibition, which opens with 
a remarkable series of English silver with Chinese decoration. 
The years during which this flourished seem to have coincided 
almost exactly with the Restoration period. Chinese influence 
at this time takes a peculiar form. Seenes from Chinese 
life are simply engraved on ordinary silver tankards or 
sconces which remain unaltered in shape and are just like 
the non-Chinoiserie silver of the same date. The implication 


decades 


is that Restoration artists were interested in China and 
not in Chinese art; they use Chinese subjects because 
of their associations ; they use them in fact as means of 
escape. The Chinoiserie of the seventeenth century in 
England is in fact one mode of escape of an_ insecure 
aristocracy. . 

A little later, in the earlier eighteenth century, the fashion 
appears in France. Here it took root first in decoration. 


In the later seventeenth century, as the Rococo was being 
developed, with its mixture of rationalism and escapism, 
there was a gencral revival of the grotesque style of decoration 
used by the Italians in the sixteenth century. This decoration, 
rational in that it allowed architects to follow the lines and 
surfaces of structure, but fantastic in its unrealistic detail, 
provided first the mixture which the mixed aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie, then in France, required. 
Gradually, however, as this class grew more and more 
reactionary, the style of decoration which it produced grew 
more and more fantastic, and, in place of ordinary classical 
grotesques, Chinese detail came to be introduced. By the 
middle of the century these had triumphed and Chinese themes, 
Chinese shapes and Chinese dress dominated the whole of the 
late Rococo. 

At the same time the revival of Chinoiserie began in 
England. The English bourgeoisie had carried through its 
revolution, had established its régime, and corresponding to 
this stage in the early eighteenth century came a period of 
relative classicism in architecture and decoration. By the 
middle of the century this class was absolutely established, was 
very wealthy, and was clamouring for war, for more markets 
and for more wealth. It had passed from its heroic period 
into a period of self-satisfaction when it needed a luxurious 
form of art such as Chinoiserie and Rococo provided. The 
result was the movement of which Chinese Chippendale is 
the typical example. But in neither France nor England 
did the style last beyond about 1770. It was forced into the 
more extreme escapist forms of the Gothic and the Picturesque, 
by the side of which grew up the Neo-classicism of the reforming 
and progressive classes. 
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Sainte Genevieve 
Patronne de Paris 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


ON a souvent tendance a se représenter Ia population 
parisienne comme légére, gouailleuse et méme_ vervatile, 
Cel est, peut-étre parfois, Pun de ses aspects les plus super. 
ficiels ; mais celui qui voudrait prendre Ia peine de sonder 
le coeur de eette foule, ne manqucrait point d’y découvrir 
des trésors insoupconnés de recucillement et de fidélité, dang 
le culte, notamment, du souvenir et le respect de la tradition, 
N’en prenons pour exemple que les cérémonies qui viennent, 
dimanche dernicr, de se terminer, A léglise St. Etienne-du- 
mont, sur la cime méme du Quartier Latin. Depuis wu 
temps immémorial, on eclébre chaque année, en ce temple, 
du 3 au 12 janvier, la neuvaine de Sainte Geneviéve. Paris 
se presse en foule pour assister aux offices religieux consacrés 
A la mémoire de eclle qui Ja sauva jadis et & qui la population 
a toujours recours quand un danger publie la menace. Les 
fidéles se prosternent nombreux devant la chasse cet les 
reliques de leur protectrice, implorant son intercession pour 
que s‘évanouissent les peérils et que soit instauré le régne de 
la paix. 

Les visiteurs qu’ attire rituellement, A cette date, dans ces 
parages, le culte de Sainte Geneviéve, sont, en général, trés 
vivement intéressés par les tableaux qui décorent Vintérieur 
du Panthéon et qui représentent, en ses differents épisodes, la 
vie de la patronne de notre capitale: Sainte Genevieve 
naquit 4 Nanterre, vers lan 420 et mourut 2 Paris, en 512. 
Fille de cultivateurs, elle garda les troupeaux au cours de son 
enfance. Elle était toute jeune encore, quand Saint Germain, 
évéque d’Auxerre, envoyé par le pape en Grande Bretagne 
(430), la reneontra, prés de Paris, la bénit et Ia consacra a 
Dieu. De retour en Gaule, le prélat la défendit contre les 
attaques des calomniateurs qui voulaient la perte de cette 
jeune fille, dont les vertus imposaient déja la vénération et 
Tadmiration. Quand les Huns menacérent Paris, Genevieve 
donna aux habitants Vassuranece qu‘ils nauraient rien a 
souffrir de Ia part d’ Attila, et sa parole se réalisa. Ee devint 
la conseillére du roi Chilpéric. On dit méme qu'elle eut une 
grande part dans la conversion de Clovis. 

Aprés sa mort, ses restes furent enfermés dans un tombeau 
de pierre, en Véglise Saint-Picrre-ct-Saint Paul, qui s’¢levait 
alors a VTendroit ou trouve aujourd’hui, le 
Pantheon, et qui prit, de ce fait, le nom d’église Sainte- 
Genevieve. 

En 1754, Louis XV avait fait voeu d'édifier en Phonneur de 
la sainte,‘une église nouvelle. La construction n’en était pas 
acheveée, VAssembléee Constituante déeréta que 
Védifice serait désormais, sous le nom de Panthéon, destine a 
recevoir les cendres des grands hommes de la liberté francaise, 
tels que Mirabeau, Voltaire, J.-J. Rousseau. Ce temple fut, 
4 plusieurs reprises, rendu au culte, avant d’étre réaffecté a la 
s¢pulture des hommes illustres. 
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La chasse qui contenait le corps de Sainte Genevieve avait 
une valeur immense: elle était en or et semée de nombreux 
et préeieux bijoux. Elle subit le sort de presque toutes les 
chasses en Franee, & l'époque de la Révolution ; elle fut 
profanée ; on la fondit 4 la Monnaie et les reliques qu'elle 
contenait furent brilées en place de Gréve. Les quelques 
ossements qui échappérent aux flammes furent recueillis et 
déposés, ainsi que la pierre tombale, en léglise Saint-Etienne- 
du-Mont, oi on les vénére encore de nos jours. 

Lorsque, au début de la grande guerre de 1914, une nouvelle 
horde de Huns, menaca Paris, la population, d’instinet, 
tourna ses regards vers Sainte Genevieve et Timplora avee 
ferveur, lui demandant de protéger la cité. Ce fut, alors. la 
victoire de la Marne. Les Parisiens voulurent voir, en cet 
événement miraculeux, un gage évident de intervention de 
Ja patronne de leur ville. Aussi, dés la conclusion de Ja paix, 
se firent-ils un devoir de reconnaissance de souscrire en masse 
en vue de Térection d'une statue—imposant ex-voto—a 
eclle qui, une fois de plus, venait de les sauver. Ce monument 
a été érigé, non loin de Notre-Dame, sur le pont de La 'Tour- 
nelle. Du haut de son piédestal étroit, la sainte, le regard 
tourné vers la route de lenvahisseur, semble, par sa seule 
présence, donner au coeur superstiticux de son peuple, 
lassurance d'une surnaturclle protection. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Country Customs 

When I wrote, a fortnight ago, of * the category of vanishing 
country festivals * it did not occur to me that I could fill this 
page, and another, with even brief descriptions of the feast and 
festival days, now obsolete, which must have been commonly 
kept in the childhood of our grandparents. Since then I have 
been able to gather some notes on about thirty customs. 
Unfortunately not all are complete enough to be included here, 
und some, such as Pancake Day and Oak Apple Day, need no 
description by me. But what of Clipping Posies, Duck under 
the Water, Largess, Lowbelling, Valentining, Possessioning, 
Booting, Dyzemas Day, Mop, Riding and Stattis ? These read 
like the quips of an Elizabethan clown, and to most of us will 
mean about as much, Yet in the last century they must have 
been a fixed and cherished part of country life. And many of 
them, if they are completely dead at all, must have died out 
quite recently. The distribution of largess is commonly 
remembered. Possessioning survives under its better-known 
name, Beating the Bounds. Of the rest Valentining and Mop 
are certainly observed ; Valentining in the Eastern counties, 
where children still beg for coppers on Valentine’s Day, with a 
song : 

“Holly and ivy and tickle my toe, 
Give me red apple and let me go.” 

And Mop, or Mop Fair, certainly survives, particularly at 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, and is still a great day there. Mop is 
roughly synonymous with Stattis, a corruption of Statute, in 
turn an abbreviation of Statute Sessions, established by 
Mdward ILL in 1351. = Both Stattis and Mop came eventually 
to mean an annual fair or gathering for the hiring out of ser- 
vants to new masters, the difference being that Stattis comes 
before Michaelmas and Mop after. very Hundred in England 
originally had a Stattis, with attendance of magistrates, to 
sulve the servant problems. Later the attendance of magis- 
trates ceased and the fair grew up, an occasion of rejoicing and 
a chance to buy a new rig-out. My own grandfather regularly 
attended a great Stattis at Kimbolton, in Huntingdonshire. 
‘Today, at Boston, servants are still said to buy new clothes on 
Mop Fair day. But what no longer survives, and what must 
have once coloured the whole Stattis scene delightfully, is the 
wearing of emblems of service, the shepherd carrying his lock 
of wool, the cow-man his tuft of cow-hair, the carter his whip. 
And whether the rest of these odd customs survive at all or 
not, they go to prove at least one thing : that country life in 
the past was not quite so dull as this age is apt to think it. 
Nor quite so circumspect. Take the ceremony known as 
Riding. The wife who wore the trousers got no change out 
of Riding, in which two men, one dressed as a woman, rode 
in a cart to the house where the husband was henpecked and 
went through a satirical mimicry of female persecution, the 
woman walloping the man with a basting ladle. And 
discontented married couples could hardly have been sweetened 
by the custom known as Lowbelling, where a crowd of neigh- 
bours turned out, rattled ironical tin cans for their benefit, and 
gave them the contemporary equivalent of the raspberry. 


* * x * 


The Village Hall 

Village life, indeed, can hardly ever have been so stereo- 
typed and in that sense so dull as it is today. Of the three 
great pillars of pre-War village life, two—the church and 
the big house—have been badly shaken. The pub. alone, 
thanks as much to the townsman as anyone, keeps its place. 
it is a place that must, however. have been challenged, if 
only a little, by the post-War rise of the village hall, an 
erection which, incidentally, has often outdone the corrugated 
iron Chapel in its depressing ugliness. That there is no need 
for this unimaginative village jerry-building—which has, I 
suspect, too often been the result of the notion that village folk 
“ wouldn't appreciate anything better even ifit were put up ”— 
was emphatically proved by an admirable article by Mr. 
J. W. Robertson Seott in the News Chronicle recently, in 
which he described an almost Utopian village hall just com- 
pleted in the Cotswolds, a fine building in local style and 
stone, with bath-rooms, sports changing-rooms, concert hall 
und so on. Now comes the news that the National Council 
vf social Service is prepared to grant financial assistance to 


villages which desire to build halls. The scheme embodies 
a free grant of one-sixth of the total cost of erection, with 
a maximum of £350, together with a loan of not more than 
one-third of the total cost, with a maximum of £500. This 
means that if both loan and grant are approved the village 
itself must raise, in cash, one-half the total cost of erection ; 
if the grant only is made, the village must raise the whole 
of the balance. Loans are made free of interest, and special 
loans, also free of interest, are available for the improvement 
of existing village halls. This is the mere outline of a scheme 
which ought to give a great many villages something to think 
about, and full details can be obtained from the National 
Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


% He * x 


Preserving the Coast 

In their love of country the English are occasionally respon- 
sible for some crazy paradoxes. Thus, for centuries much 
has been sung, written and otherwise declaimed in praise of 
the English coast and sea, from the patriotic lyricism of 
poets down to the bombast of politicians. Yet, according to 
a qualified authority, only a fraction of the coast-line of these 
islands is owned by the National Trust and preserved for the 
nation in its natural beauty, and the very part of the country 
which ought to be a national heritage and pride is in fact 
at the merey of the speculating jerry-builder. Already parts 
of the Sussex coast and the unique coast-line of Romney Marsh 
from Ilythe to Winchelsea have long been ruined by atrocious 
vandalism, Parts of the Essex coast are a disgrace to a 
civilisation whose language contains the words “ preservation ” 
and * beauty.” Neither the Essex nor the marsh coast is 
remarkable for cliff seenery and magnificence of views, and it 
is the cliff coast and its preservation which has been interesting 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish, whose excellent paper The Cliff Scenery 
of England and the Preservation of its Amenities has just 
been issued in pamphlet form, On the assumption that out 
of a total coastline of 1,800 miles about 500 miles is cliff 
of not less than 100 feet, Dr. Cornish estimates that the total 
cost of preserving the English cliff coastline for the nation, 
ona basis of £100 an aere, would be only £2,000,000, a moderate 
enough sum, and even more moderate in comparison with 
the proposed L.C.C, expenditure of £35,000,000 on slum clear- 
anee, And what, one may well ask, has the preservation of 
cliff seenery to do with slum clearance ? To which Dr. Cornish 
replies : ** The project for slum clearance and that for national 
parks ought to be envisaged together as complementary parts 
of one great movement for saving England from what is 
mildly termed undue urbanization, a condition that is to 
say in which the towns are not fit to live in and the country- 
side not fit to look at.” I do not need, I think, to comment 
on this spirited passage, except to repeat that the English are, 
sometimes, masters of the art of destroying what they most 
profess to love. 

* * * * 


The Virtues of Walnut 

There is a shortage of walnut; and since the wood is 
excellent for gun-stocks, Mussolini, apparently, is responsible. 
It is hardly likely that the Duce will see these notes, but it 
is interesting, nevertheless, to reflect that the tree has some 
other and not inappropriate virtues. According to Culpepper : 
“if they (the leaves) be taken with onions, salt and honey, 
they help the biting of a mad dog, or infectious poison of any 
beast.’ And according to a nineteenth-century herbalist : 
“The green rind in decoction is administered with great 
advantage to patients who labour under imbecility.” But 
neither these virtues nor Mussolini himself have any 
place in the sober little pamphlet of half-a-dozen pages just 
issued by East Malling. This is an account of the result of 
walnut research there, and it reveals the depressing fact 
that out of a large collection of nuts from widely different 
English sources less than 1 per cent. were of a satisfactory 
standard of quality. This is largely due to the prevalent 
planting of seedling rather than named varieties, and all 
varieties in this country are apparently hopelessly mixed. 
But no doubt Italian trees, having a nobler destiny, are 
better disciplined. H. E. Bates. 
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COUNT ST. AULAIRE’S TALLEYRAND 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Monsiectr LE Drrecreur,—Dans son numéro du 8 de ce 
mois, Le Spectator a public, sous la signature de M. E. L. 
Woodward, une analyse trop bienveillante, au point de vue 
littéraire, de mon livre sur Talleyrand. Mais, si je suis 
confus des éloges qu'il me décerne, je suis fort sensible & un 
reproche qu'il m’ adresse, en termes d’ailleurs trés-courtois, 
au point de vue politique et méme, ce qui est plus grave, 
au point de vue moral. Reproche que je ne crois pas mériter 
et qui m’afflige parce qu’il est de nature 4 jeter, dans l’esprits 
de ceux qui me connaissent mal, des doutes sur les senti- 
ments d’amitié et d’admiration que j’ai toujours professés 
pour la nation anglaise et dont je me suis inspiré au cours 
d’une longue carri¢re diplomatique. 

M. E. L. Woodward écrit qu'un lecteur anglais pensera 
que ‘“‘M. de Saint-Aulaire is hardly fair to Great Britain.” 
Il fonde cette opinion sur un rappel des acquisitions coloniales 
de YPAngleterre en vertu des traités de Vienne. ‘Tous les 
manuels d’histoire en France et, je suppose, de l'autre cété 
du détroit, les énumérent, ce dont je me suis abstenu. Le 
Dictionnaire Larousse, qui n’enregistre que des faits incon- 
testés, nous apprend, volume 6, page 986, dans son article sur 
les traités de Vienne que ‘Angleterre conserva la plus 
grande partie des colonies franc¢aises, hollandaises et espagnoles 
quelle avait conquises.” Si ¢c’est une erreur, je n’en ai pas 
le monopole, et, si elle est démontrée, je m’empresserai de 
la rectifier. Ja n’ai d’ailleurs admis cette vérité provisoire 
que pour marquer que labsolu désinteressement de l’Angle- 
terre sur le Continent la qualifiait pour modérer les convoitises 
de ses alliés et pour devenir lallié de la France. 

Pour employer le méme mot que M. E. L. Woodward, je 
me demande si c’est trés ‘fair’? envers moi que d’isoler, 
pour me reprocher de ne pas l’étre, une ligne qui mentionne, 
sans le critiquer, un fait jusqu’ici indiscréte, et de passer 
sous silence les longs développements que j’ai consacrés aux 
immenses bienfaits de Talliance franco-anglaise. Si j'ai 
voulu exposer Tocuvre de Talleyrand, c’est surtout parce 
quwil est le pére authentique, mais inconnu ou méconnu, de 
cette alliance. La est, & mes yeux, son principal titre de 
gloire. C’est ce qui en fait, en dépit de tous ses vices, un 
bienfaiteur de Phumanité, Palliance de Angleterre et de la 
France ayant été et devant ¢tre, j’espére, non seulement la 
plus solide garantie de la paix générale, mais aussi le plus 
fécund foyer de force spirituelle pour toute la planéte. 

Quant au mot que j'ai cité sur linfluence ‘* des pasteurs 
et des vieilles filles,” en Angleterre, il a été maintes fois 
reproduit d’aprés Paul Cambon. Mais celui-ci qui me la 
répété quand j'ai eu Vhonneur de lui suceéder, ajoutait qu'il 
n’en était pas auteur. ILletenait de Sir Arthur Nicolson, sous- 
sécretaire d’Etat au Foreign Office, sur les livres duquel je 
Yai également recueilli. A ce propos, M. E. L. Woodward 
réplique en se réfcérant 4 Tidéologie des politiciens, de la 
Presse et du public en France. Ul a cent fois raison. Mais 
je n’ai pas prétendu que Vidéologie fit un article exclusivement 
anglais. Je crois méme quil est plus abondant et plus 
dangereux en France. Nous lui devons, notamment, vingt- 
deux années de carnage aprés laccés de folie collective qui 
a frappé la France en 1792, quand la Révolution a déclaré 
Ja paix au monde et a voulu faire son bonheur malgré lui. 
Cette idéologie a été si catastrophique que la France, je 
Vespére, en est maintenant guérie. 

Enfin, M. E. L. Woodward diagnostique en moi une ‘ odd 
blindness *’ parce que je lui parais ne pas comprendre que la 
théorie de Téquilibre, ou de la * balance of power,” chére 
a Talleyrand, a perdu sa vertu. 

Sans rechercher si la cécité nest pas une maladie essentielle- 
ment diplomatique, j‘incline & croire que la veritable ‘* blind- 
ness’ consiste & ne pas distinguer lessentiel de l’accessoire, 
le fond de Ia forme, la réalité de Papparence. Or, lessentiel, 
le fond, la réalité, c’est que la ‘‘ balance of power’’. sera 
Yunique garantie de la paix aussi longtemps qu’il y aura des 


peuples disposés 4 la troubler. En attendant que tous Ie 
peuples soient également pacifiques, la paix ne sera maintenug 
que si les peuples pacifiques sont plus forts et plus unis que les 
autres. C'est sur cette vérité de La Palisse, appliquée par 
Yalliance franco-anglaise, que. Talleyrand a fondé la paix en 
1818; ce qui on appelle YPorganisation collective de la paix 
n’est qu’un pseudonyme de cette évidence. Que cet équilibre 
s’exprime, comme autrefois, par des traités dalliance, oy 
comme aujourd’hui (moins clairement et moins efficacement 
selon moi) dans le cadre de la Société des Nations, c'est 
toujours un équilibre. La reste n’est que Taccessoire, la 
forme, Papparence. Mais Talleyrand, qui était opportuniste, 
saurait habiller sa doctrine 4 la mode du jour. 

Vous approuverez certainement, Monsieur le Directeur, mon 
voeu que cette lettre soit publiée par Le Spectator. En vous 
en remerciant d’avance, je vous prie, Monsieur le Directeur, 
d’agréer Dassurance de mes sentiments les plus distingués 
et dévoués. SAINT AULAIRE, 

19 Avenue Rapp, Paris. 


EGYPTIAN NATIONALISM 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Srr,—As one of the “ trousered class’? I should like to be 
allowed to reply to the letter from “ A.B.C. Cairo” in your 
issue of December 27th. He says the silent fellah and the 
shopkeeper continue to follow their own business of planting 
crops and making piastres, whilst the student leaves his desk 
to indulge in political agitation without any understanding of 
its meaning. 

As a man on the spot “* A.B.C.” perhaps remembers the day 
when Nessim Pasha and the Minister of Finance were chaired 
by these students through the streets of Cairo on the under- 
standing that they were about to restore the constitution. 
Once in power his Cabinet proceeded to dig itself in for an 
indefinite period until it lost all other support than that of the 
British Residency. It showed no sign whatever of respecting 
the constitution until the riotous students insisted on it. 

In the absence of the franchise what more effective method 
of relieving political suppression could be devised than the 
public demonstrations of that class which carries no vital 
service ? The European method of a strike in some essential 
service entails suffering amongst the poor. <A student strike 
or demonstration merely ridicules the authority of an undesir- 
able government and apart from accidents hurts no one. 

The description of Egypt as traditionally Moslem and the 
nationalists as educated snobs with no culture or tradition is 
pure nonsense. ‘Traditionally Egypt is non-moslem, as shown 
by the preference for something ** pharonic ”’ in new buildings. 
The National party in Egypt is the Wafd. It is the articulate 
portion of the fellaheen who are only silent when destitute. 
Whatever A.B.C. and other foreign officials may think, the 
simple fellah, much exalted for his silence, invariably becomes 
politically active as soon as he acquires wealth and indepen- 
dence. Nor is it right to deny Egyptian nationality to the 
educated class because they may be of Syrian or Arab, Turk or 
Greek extraction: This would be as stupid as excluding West- 
Saxons or East-Anglians from British Nationality. 

Egyptian Nationalism will always present a united front 
against all foreigners, and in common with nationalist move- 
ments in other countries will inevitably split into independent 
or exclusive parties for the solution of their more domestic 
problems. ‘The surprising uniqueness of Egyptian politics 
discovered by ‘“ A.B.C.” is merely the product of his own 
imagination. _His patronage of the educated Egyptian is typi- 
cal of the disgruntled foreign official against whom the Egyptian 
nationalists now safeguard themselves by short-term contracts. 
Since A.B.C. objects to the pseudo-French why does he affect 
the French spelling of Pasha? At all events he chose a fitting 
nom-de-plume as superficial as the student he despises.—-Yours 
truly, ABDEL ABAZA ENAN. 


Imperial College Union, South Kensington, S.W. 
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A COUNCIL IN PALESTINE 

[To the Editor of Tuk Specraror.] 
sin,—Lord Melchett in a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
(November 27th, 1935) appeared to hope for ** three to four 
million Jews ” in ‘‘ Palestine and Transjordan,” and recent 
letters in your columns imply similar if less extreme hopes. 
Zionist leaders are objecting to the establishment of a Legis- 
Jative Council in Palestine on the ground that the Jews are 
in a minority. This means (unless it is intended to obstruct 
indefinitely the self-governing institutions provided for in the 
Mandate) that they envisage a Jewish majority at some future 
date. What does this denote but an intention to swamp the 
Arabs? It looks as though the fears of the Arabs are well- 
grounded. 

After what has been revealed one would expect Zionists to 
cease their appeals for ‘‘ co-operation”? in Palestine. Yet 
leaders such as Mr. Stein continue to make these appeals to 
the Arabs to co-operate on the ground of “ Palestinian 
citizenship, regardless of race,” and I should like to emphasise 
the contradiction of this demand with the desire of the same 
leaders for a Jewish National home. If ‘* Palestinian citizen- 
ship” is to be of any use at all, it must involve a common 
feeling, even a common culture, between Jews and Arabs. 
Quite apart from the apathy of the Arabs towards such an 
ideal (about which they make no bones), would the Jews 
be willing to put the Palestinian ideal before their Jewish 
Nationalism ? 

In brief: (1) ‘““ We don’t want to swamp you; we only 
wish to be in a majority.” (2) ‘* We can be Jews first and 
foremost, but you must be Palestinians first and Arabs 
second.’”’—Yours, &c., 





G. F, Hourant. 
22 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 


SCHOOL MEALS 
{To the Editor of ‘Tue SPECTATOR. ] 


Sir,—-Although the recent circular of the Board of Education, 
which has had some notice in your columns, drops the former 
requirement of medical examination and recommendation 
preliminary to the grant of school dinners, and urges periodical 
nutrition surveys for the purpose of ensuring that all children 
get supplementary nourishment who need it, it is to be 
regretted that the policy which is to govern school feeding 
is still to remain on a purely medical basis. The effect of 
this is to rule out school feeding as a preventive measure. 
I suggest that a sound policy should cover both prevention 
and cure. There is the family which has owing to a gradual 
increase of its members reached the point where, with a 
fixed income, there is no longer sufficient food for the mainten- 
ance of their physical efficiency. It is the children of such 
families who, when they begin to flag, are a proper object for 
medical attention. There is, on the other hand, the family 
which has suffered a sudden and substantial drop in income 
owing to the death, illness, unemployment or desertion 
of the breadwinner, and is faced with a situation in which, 
with rent having to be paid as usual and absorbing an undue 
proportion of the reduced income, a shortage of food becomes 
a necessarily prominent factor. Here school feeding is 
economic and preventive, and has the object of keeping 
the children upto the physical mark and so avoiding the 
need for medical attention. It is through such assistance 
that a family can often be tided over a difficult period without 
unnecessary suffering for the children, till the income of the 
family is again sufficient for its needs. 

The refusal of school meals to the children of families in 
such circumstances seems to be contrary both to the spirit 
and the letter of the relevant section of the Education Act, 
which specifies lack of food in its obviously detrimental effect 
on education as the ground on which school meals may be 
provided from the rates. Neither malnutrition nor subnormal 
nutrition, which figure so largely in the official circulars, 
are mentioned in that section, nor is there in it evidence of 
any intention that meals are to be withheld from children 
known to be underfed, until the actual arrival of the symptoms 
of such conditions.—Yours faithfully, 

If, J. Barton. 

24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


NATIONAL IDEALISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEecrator.] 

Sir,—The letter from Professor Maurice Relton is frankly a 
pathetic document. He notes storm-clouds once more 
darkening over Christian Europe and he asks the nation to 
bestir itself by returning to its old allegiance to the national 
Chureh. Is he not aware that he is too late? That the 
heads of his Church have themselves given up their allegiance 
to orthodoxy ? The latest Bampton Lectures, originally 
framed in the interests of orthodoxy, give up the historical 
records of the four Gospels and deny the divinity of Christ 
as well as His resurrection. The Guardian as frankly asserts 
the Creeds to be “true mythologically *” and the Resur- 
rection to be ‘“‘a sacred legend,” and this week’s leading 
article gives up all the fixed points that Lightfoot and 
Westcott and Hort bequeathed to Cambridge. The Arch- 
bishop of York’s latest commissioner on the Relations 
between Church and State gives up, as ex-professor of Biblical 
Exegesis at Oriel, all serious belief in fundamental points of 
the Gospels. What allegiance does Professor Maurice Relton 
ask the nation to give—an allegiance to what -his own 
authorities have themselves repudiated—-a non-miraculous 
Christianity like Dean Inge’s or the “ inspired myths” of 
Dr. Gore ? ' 

Sir R. W. Livingstone, President of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
has just told us in his latest book on Greek Ideals and Modern 
Life that ‘‘ we do not know what to believe,” and that ** the 
majority of men have exchanged the certainty of faith for 
the twilight of opinion. Christianity is no longer the creed 
of Europe and nothing has taken its place.”. That is why 
the last war came. So the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester tells 
us. Jt was due to— ; 
“The shifting of the centre of gravity from God to Man with 
the resultant growth of a humanist instead of a theological out- 
look upon life. And then as a swift and irresistible blow the 
Great War . . . hastened the exhaustion of the forms of religious 
thought.” 
Is the same to happen again? The militant atheism of 
Russia and Japan and the new paganism of Germany are 
piling up their arms for the coming conflict. What docs 
Professor Maurice Relton suggest that we as a nation should 
do? Stare super antiquas vias or frankly face the new 
Science which so handsomely and harmoniously (as I have 
shown) meets the old Theology? Professor Relton has 
given us an unusually good study of * Christology ” based 
on the out-of-date philosophy of Leontius of Byzantium. 
Could he not save the face of the Church of England—-which 
has in a hundred years, according to the Bishop of Derby- 
elect, shrunk from one-half the nation to less than one-., 
twelfth—by facing the present collusion rather than collision 
of Nature and Grace, of God’s Works and His Word? Or 
is that beyond an English theologian steeped in the outworn 
dogmas of the Schools ?—Yours obediently, 

The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. CLARKE. 


CRUELTY TO FOXES 
‘ [To the Editor of Tux. Specrator.] 

Str ,—In the Press of December 24th, 1935, was reported a 
Police Court case in which the Master and a Hunt Servant of 
the South Durham Ifounds were prosecuted for cruelty to a 
fox. The report presents a question which is, I think, very 
vital to the successful use of the laws under which animals are 
protected. That question is the fully correct status of an 
animal to which the provisions of the Protection of Animals 
Act, 1911, can be applied. 

The definition clause in the Act, 15 (ec) confines the term 
* animal *? where used in the Act to ** domestic ” animals 
and /or ‘‘ captive’ animals ; unless the remaining category 
(* wild” animals) is included by express provision or the 
context requires their inclusion. The provisions of the Act 
do not appear, however, to be possibly applicable to a wild 
animal; as, before any of the actions entertained by the 
Act can take place, the animal must have been to some extent 
under restriction, and consequently under one of the conditions 
in Section 15 (¢c) and thereby classed no longer as a ~ wild ” 
animal but as a “ captive * animal, 

In this case the allegation (stated) was that of unreasonably 
eausing a fox to be worried by hounds. I should maintain 
that directly that fox was got hold of by the Hunt servant 
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with his whip-lash, the fox became a “ captive ’” animal under 
Section 15 (c): in that it was subjected to a contrivance for 
the purpose of preventing its escape from its captivity ; 7.e., 
the Hunt servant had taken steps *» render it no longer a wild 
and free animal. That being the position, the fox was pro- 
tected under Section I (1) (a), unless it had been liberated in 
accordance with Section I (8) (b) as added to by the amending 
Act of 1921; i.c., loosed uninjured for the purpose of being 
hunted. 

That in this case the Hunt servant was fined £10 must have 
been due to the Bench adjudging that the fox was a captive 
fox, and so protected by Section I (1) (a); the requirements 
of I (3) (0) and the amending Act of 1921 not being fulfilled. 

If the prosecution’s (stated) allegation had any gravamen in 
it, those responsible for a fox-hunt would be contravening the 
law at almost every moment during the hunt from find to 
finish. Though much public opinion holds those responsible 
to be in the wrong, I do not believe the law as now expressed 
und understood supports that opinion: for the law draws a 
clear distinction between “ captive” and ‘ wild” animals. 
Still under the law a “ wild”? animal may at any moment 
become a * captive ’ animal and have the protection of the 
law. 

It is worth noting that the (stated) allegation of unreasonably 
causing a fox to be worried by hounds is not of a nature to be 
found in the relative section of the Act, and would, I think, 
have to be expressed as unreasonably doing, or causing the 
commission of, an act by which unnecessary suffering was 
caused. If it is possible to speak of a fox being wnreasonably 
worried by hounds, the inference is that it is equally possible to 
speak of a fox as being reasonably worried by hounds.—Yours 
truly, J. S. Dowuetas. 

38 Earl's Avenue, Folkestone. - 


THE POPE AND PEACE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.| 
Sir.-To judge from your comment and Dr. Berry’s 
* trenchant words” on the Pope, you and Dr. Berry would 
have been equally annoyed with the Pope’s Divine Master 
on the famous occasion when He failed to pronounce between 
God and Caesar. You would, perhaps, have argued that 
Christ did not * enhance the world’s regard” for himself. 
Not only then but always, He seems to have resisted the 
natural hope that He would champion a people better than 
the Abyssinians against a conqueror more cruel than Mussolini. 
Nor did He ever denounce war as such. And it must be 
admitted that He did forfeit the regard of many who had 
been willing to follow Him. 

The Anglican Archbishops have protested handsomely. 
The difficulty is to understand why. What is their protest 
expected to achieve? Whom do they hope to convert ? 
Englishmen unanimously and even angrily agree with them. 
Italians, if they are affected at all, will be irritated. It looks 
almost as if the Archbishops had intended to “ enhance the 
world’s regard ”*—for whom? Righteous indignation is 
the favourite vice of the British people. It does not make for 
peace. Most of us can remember the protests uttered in 
many pulpits twenty years ago. They were made in all 
good faith and afterwards sincerely regretted. Ifin the present 
crisis the Pope had said what various would-be peacemakers 
have asked him to say the effect could only have been to 
embitter the enmity. He did, however, warn us not to 
allow reason to be obscured even by the noblest passions. 

But, apart from anything the Pope may or may not have 
said, he is the head of the only international that offers even 
a remote prospect of world peace. Yet most Englishmen 
still regard him with emotions similar to those with which 
the more extreme Fascists regard the League. They vigor- 
ously deny his authority until they want to exploit it.— 
Yours, &c., T. S. Grecory. 

32 Lyttelton Court, N.2. 

[As we stated in our note last week, His Holiness was 
not being asked to make any specific reference to the 
present war. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
made none in the statement they drew up for use in Church 
of England pulpits. That a Catholic prelate can speak 
clearly and courageously on the iniquity of offensive war is 
demonstrated by the outspoken declaration broadcast by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris last Saturday.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


——— 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srectrator.] 
Sir,—The refusal of the Pope to co-operate with the “ peg F 
advocacy ” of the Churches is no matter for surprise 9, 
regret. It would be a tragedy if the representative 
Catholicism were deluded by the political-religious hybyy 7 
pacifism which is used so successfully by a Socialist junta » 7 
mask their determination to make the people give up they 7 
political rights by an appeai to their religious convictions, | 
Since the League of Nations has no political authority i 
must be exalted by the Church, and its Covenant, which wa | 
signed without the consent of the people, has been presentej 
as an obligation more sacred than Divine Law, and they hay 
been threatened with some world catastrophe if they violat, 
it, comparable to the Day of Doom. 
Bath. ; 
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ITALY AND BRITAIN 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Peace in Europe and British Imperial security alike | 

depend upon the renewal of our ancient friendship with Italy, ° 

Britain cannot maintain three all-powerful navies—in the | 

North Sea, the Far East and the Mediterranean. Italy is 
on the life-line of the Empire. 

Hatred is being bred in both England and Italy. On 
Addis Ababa authority, the Italians are accused of burning , 
churches and crops, violating nuns, systematically ont 
minating populations, deliberately bombing hospitals and / 
the Red Cross, and using poison gas. ‘ 

The Ltalians reply that, so far from committing such 
atrocities, they are establishing hospitals, dispensaries and | 
proper water-supplies, isolating lepers, feeding the poor, 
freeing slaves, setting up schools and supplying ploughs, 
They also print anecdotes of the Boer War, Amritsar, the 
bombardment of Alexandria, &c. So the old friendship dies 
and dragons’ teeth are sown. 

Britain has just used tanks and aeroplanes against the 
Mahmouds, and decorated airmen for work on the Indian F 
frontier. Yet Italy is slandered for using the same means 
in East Africa! And who in his senses can believe that 
brave airmen, doing most daring work in difficult country, 
would waste precious petrol and risk their own lives by 
attacking not soldiers but innocent doctors ? Of course the 
Dolo affair was an accident, and the Swedish General Virgin 








(lately **‘ White Governor” of Abyssinia) has very fairly 
said so. i 
The war correspondents at the front (not those who purvey | 
Addis stories) speak most highly of the Italian troops, and 
a group representing England, America, Austria, Poland and 
France have telegraphed to Mussolini to say so; I have the | 
message before me. On the other hand, many Press cor- | 
respondents have left Addis Ababa in disgust with its | 
boastings and accusations. A group of American pressmen | 
have issued a manifesto giving reasons for their departure. 
There is much more to say but I must have regard for 
your space. My object is to beg your readers to cherish an 
old friendship for a people to whom all civilisation is indebted. 
—Your obedient servant, Leo Cu10zzA Money. 
Bramley, Surrey. 


[Old friendships cannot override treaty obligations, such as 
bind Great Britain through the League of Nations Covenant— 
which Italy has incontestably violated.—Ep. The Spectator.} 


THE CLOSING OF VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
In a most apposite letter a correspondent writes that 
**The younger children . . . in winter are seldom free from 
colds and other ailments.” Such ailments, however slight 
as they may be in themselves, tend to undermine the stamina 
and general health of these children. It is, moreover, beginning 
to be realised that there is yet another insidious danger 
lurking behind their being sent away from their own village 
into town schools, since they are thus exposed to the risk of 
catching diseases from which they would otherwise be exempt, 
with the result that they infect others in their own villages, 
and thus disease is spread.—Yours faithfully, 
C. Lest Norris. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 
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SWAN FOR DINNER 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—In the interesting paragraph on this subject a slight 
error has occurred. The King’s swans are unmarked, the 
Vintners’ swans have two nicks, and the Dyers’ swans one 
nick on mandible. Cygnets are served at our October dinner 
and are delectable, but to avoid the fishy taste they are fed 
on corn, &¢c., about three weeks before being killed. The 
writer of your article was referring to the old swan markings, 
put since 1878 this old method has been discontinued. In 
addition, the last pinion of one wing of all cygnets is cut off 
and pitched to stay bleeding. The annual “swan-upping”’ is 
still continued for the purpose of distinguishing the eygnets.— 
Yours truly, 





NELSON CURTIS 
(Past Prime Warden Worshipful 
Company of Dyers). 
Sandridge, 48 Mulgrave Road, Sulton, Surrey. 


PSYCHIC FORCES 
[To the Editor of ‘Tne Sercrator.] 
Sir,—Since the publication of my article on Precognition 
in the series on Psychie Forces recently appearing in The 
Spectator several readers have been good enough to write 
to me giving accounts of incidents of a supernormal nature 
which have been experienced by them. 

May I appeal to all those whe have knowledge of similar 
occurrences to write to me on the subject? It is only by 
the accumulation of evidence that we can hope to extend our 
knowledge of this very obscure phenomenon.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

H. F. SALTMARsH, 

Woodcote, Lynton, N. Devon, 


THE SUBURB WIFE 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
people in this England 
but the claims of the 
Francis Gower leave at 


Sirn,—God knows there are enough 
of ours who evoke our sympathy, 
“suburb wife” as set forth by Mr. 
least one of his readers cold. 

There may be nothing inspiring or broadening to the mind 
in making beds, darning socks, or planning meals as Mr. 
Gower suggests, but if it be so, is there any work in life that 
has no drudgery in it? After all, isn’t it the spirit that 
inspires work that is the important thing, and that spirit, as 
George Herbert put it, can even make “ drudgery divine ” ? 

The young married woman of today is the last person to 
pity. Pride in possession of a home of her own, and joy 
in making the man she has married comfortable, still inspire 
even an educated girl in doing happily the tasks that fall to 
her. Her Jeisure, which is probably less than Mr. Gower 
suggests, gives her an opportunity for social intercourse, for 
fresh air and exercise, and for reading, and her time is her 
own, which in itself is a delightful experience to a girl who 
has not been free. If her secondary school education has 
inspired her with a desire for more knowledge, a free library 
is at her command, and there are art galleries and museums 
so that her taste in any direction may be satisfied. 

These advantages, with the interest and instruction pro- 
vided by the B.B.C., leave, it seems to me, little to be desired 
for her. The woman who has all her *‘ cramping” duties 
done for her, and who, however broad her mind, does not 
justify her existence even to the extent of making a bed, 
seems to me a more fallow field even though she be an expert 
at making trumps.—-Yours truly, 

MsrGareT Sparrow. 

Compton, Staffs. 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 


Sir,—I should like to add my support to the plea that more 
agents and instruments should be provided for the broadening 
of life of those women who have to live in suburbs. 

That the B.B.C. misses a great opportunity one glance at 
any * day's” programme will clearly show ; for, apart from 
Mr. John Hilton’s enlivening talk to men of leisure, and the 
lessons in school term, the greater part of the day programme 
is taken up with a depressing spate of light music, depressing 


as only running water can be, when it continues to stream 
day after day where, otherwise, seeds of interest might be 
sown and fertilised. 

The day of the suburban wife is long, and often lonely and 
silent. She prefers to get her work done in the morning, and 
by the evening, when her husband returns, she is more willing 
to talk than to listen to all the plays and talks in which she 
would have delighted during the long afternoons. Possibly 
the inclusion of more women of imagination and resource on 
the committees which fashion the programmes would be the 
means of introducing a larger field of interests and ideas to 
women in their leisure hours. Further, some such body as the 
National Society for Women’s Service, who do much to foster 
companionship and to spread community of interest among 
young professional women, might well devote their attention 
to this problem of developing a sense of good citizenship, 
and infusing a desire for culture among the masses of young 
single or married dwellers of suburbs. As to the cause of this 
lack of desire for knowledge, there are many contributing 
factors, among them the examination system in schools, the 
small attention paid to good reading at home, the cloying 
and stultifying effect of most films, the scarcity of good 
lectures that would interest young people. 

Our greatest help in the solution of this problem lies with 
the Education Authorities. At a time when the treasures of 
the mind are so hard to come by in suburban areas it is to 
the schools that we look, hoping that it will be borne in upon 
school authorities how great is their opportunity, and how 
vital their responsibility in stimulating the desire for selfs 
development after schooldays are over.—Yours faithfully, 

YSEULT Epwarps. 

6 Woodside Close, Amersham, Buchs. 


“ GUIDE TO PHILOSCPHY ” 
[To the Editor of 'Twe Specraror.] 
Sir,—** An outline of the philosophies of Kant and Hegel, in 
43 pages”! I only wish that I could have managed it. 
But, alas, the spoils of even the most ruthless evisceration 
of the philosophers take a little room in the garnering, and 
your reviewer has been so kind and gentle with me, that 
it would be churlish to repay him by allowing him to mislead 
possible readers of my Guide to Philosophy into thinking that 
they will not get their money's worth of the great German 
philosophers. Briefly, then, Kant receives 43 pages all to 
himself and Hegel another 30, i.c., 73 in all.—I am, Sir, &c., 


4 East Heath Road, NW. 3. C. E. M, Joav. 


“THE PROBLEM OF jAPAN ” 

[To the Editor of Tue Serecraror[ 
Sir,—Professor Allen, replying in your issue of the 10th 
to my criticism of a passage in his review of The Problem of 
Japan, suggests that he and I use the term “* international 
agreement ” in different senses. ‘To some extent this may 
be true, but the difference is not so great as he appears to 
think, and he is hardly right in saying that the agreement 
envisaged by me is one by which Britain and America would 
recognise Japan's ‘“ claim to territory recently won by force 
of arms and her right to exact certain concessions from 
China.” 

Presumably the territory to which he refers is Manchoukuo, 
but I would point out to him : 

(a) That Japan has never claimed this territory as 
integral portion of her own Empire, but regards it in much 
the same light as we ourselves regard Egypt. 

(b) That I have never suggested handing Manchoukuo to 
Japan. 

(c) That already, to all intents and purposes, we recognise 
Manchuckuo de facio, and that, for the reasons explained 
in the book, it seems to me that further failure to accord 
de jure recognition is likely to do far more harm than good. 

If this constitutes a plea for recognition of Japan’s * claim 
to territory recently won by force of arms,” then I plead 
guilty ; but I submit, Sir, that such is not the case.—I am, 
Sir, yours very truly, 


am 


M. D. KENNEDY. 
Merivale, Ockham Read, Horsley, Surrey. 
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The Revolution in Physics 


By Dr. J. D. 


PROBABLY no developments in physics have excited so much 
general interest as the frequently quoted statements that 
Determinism has vanished from the physical world. Those 
who wish to know precisely what is meant by this statement 
will find in the translation of Ernst Zimmer’s book a most 
thorough description of the revolutionary changes which 
have occurred in physies since the beginning of this century. 

The author begins by stressing the attainments of classical 
physics. By the end of the eighteenth century the development 
of physics had completely transformed the mediaeval view 
of the world. The triumph of the Newtonian law had Ied 
to the belief that the law of causality was absolute; that 
the world of matter was free of all chance ; that in the words 
of Laplace, “a spirit who knew at a given moment all the 
forces existing in Nature and the relative positions of all 
existing things or elements composing it would be able to 
comprehend in a single formula the motion of the greatest 
heavenly body and of the lightest atom.” 

The discoveries of the nineteenth century established this 
view with still more certainty. The work of Faraday, Ampére, 
Maxwell and others developed the sciences of electricity 
and magnetism to a point where their practical application 
became of enormous consequence. The work of Joule, 
Thompson, Carnot, Boltzmann, laid the foundations of 
thermodynamics and with it the modern age of mechanical 
engineering. At the end of the century, however, the new 
discoveries of N-rays, of radio-activity and of the electron, 
introducing the new era of atomic physics, were at the same 
iime leading inevitably to far-reaching modifications of the 
classical laws. 

Iirst came the discovery of Planck that to explain the 
relative proportions of energy of different wave-lengths, red 
and blue, for example, emitted from a luminescent body, the 
energy could be emitted only in multiples of an indivisible 
unit, the quantum, symbolised by hk. Reinforcing this came 
experiments showing that the energy of light could be absorbed 
only in multiples of the same unit ; that light behaved in these 
experiments like a stream of particles rather than as the 
waves which the experiments of classical physics required for 
their interpretation. Here for the first time appeared the 
dualism of waves and particles which now dominates physics. 

Next in order came Bohr’s successful explanation of Ruther- 
ford’s picture of the atom in which electrons moved like 
members of a planetary system round a central heavy charged 
nucleus. Here the laws of classical mechanics were applied 
with two fundamental restrictions ; first that the energies of 
the electrons must be-multiples of the quantum so that only a 
tew stable orbits were possible ; second, that electrons could 
not emit radiations whilst moving in a stable orbit—a postulate 
equally at variance with classical physics. 

With these postulates, the Bohr theory could explain 
beautifully the remarkably complex spectra of radiations 
emitted from atoms ; could explain too the general chemical 
properties of elements and the ordered structure of the 
Mendeleeff table. In spite of these successes, however, the 
theory was fundamentally unsatisfactory.:-There were no 
logical grounds for its fundamental postulates ; its picture 
of electrons moving in plane orbits seemed unconvincing, 
and worst of all it failed to explain many finer details of 
experimental results. As one eminent physicist remarked : 
the Bohr atom was more a device for calculation than a 
* reality of existence.” 

In the search for a way out of these difficulties, workers in 
theoretical physics were led by the apparent dual wave and 
particle aspects of light to see whether material particles such 





The Revolution in Physics. By Ernst Zimmer, (Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d.) 


COCKCROFT 


as electrons might not also have similar dual properties. 
whether an electron might in the interior of the atom, fo 
example, behave like a wave. This new point of view prove 
immediately successful. If an electron inside an atom jj 
represented by a wave, the wave must join up after om 
revolution, and so we find at once a convincing explanation of 
Bohr’s empirical postulate that only certain orbits and 
energies are possible. The theory obtained a direct proof by 
experiments which showed that electrons fired through thin 
foils have on this occasion predominantly wave properties, 
Thus, instead of being diffused over all angles as _ particles 
should be, they are found to be deflected only at a limited 
number of angles behaving in this respect very similarly to 
X-rays which have long been considered to be waves. If, 
then, the electron is a wave extending over a large volume in 
space, how can we say where it is? To this the empirical 
theoretical physicist replies that the extent of the wave 
motion tells us only the probability that a particle is in a given 
place. We can no longer fix its position with certainty. It 
appears, in fact, that it is no longer possible to predict the 
future track of a particle with complete precision even though 
we have a precise knowledge of its position and motion at any 
instant. There is a fundamental uncertainty in our deter. 
minations of its position and speed which are closely related 
to the magnitude of the ubiquitous quantum. 

A physical explanation :of this point of view comes when 
we realise that to predict the future course of a particle we 
must make an observation on it. If the light used for 
observation is reflected from a planet it makes little difference 
to its motion; if it is reflected from an electron the. dis- 
turbance to its path may be appreciable and gives just the 
uncertainty predicted. ‘The new point of view thus leads 
to the position that only the average path of many particles 
is determinate; the future of the individual particle can 
only be approximately determined. 

This new principle lends strong support to the positivism 
which has reappeared in Physics—the point of view that 
modern atomic physics is not concerned with the true nature 
and structure of atoms but rather with the processes which 
occur when we observe atoms. On this point of view it is 
meaningless to talk of an electron revolving in an orbit round 
an atom, for the principle of-uncertainty tells us that experi- 








ments can only show the electron as somewhere within a 
certain region; the exact position is indeterminate. The 
true business of theoretical physics is therefore to develop, 
empirically or otherwise, theories which will lead to new 
experiments. The theories of the physicist are transient, 
to be discarded when they have served this fundamental 
purpose—the discoveries of the experimenter are the only 
permanencies in physics. 

As the author points out, this view, whilst characteristic 
of the younger school in physics, is not universally held. 
Thus the founder of the Quantum Theory, Max Planck, 
believes that the main problem of physics lies in under- 
standing the real world. The physicist may in his view be 
compared to the cave-dweller of Plato, imprisoned in_ his 
cave and able to perceive what is happening outside the 
cave only by means of shadows falling upon its walls through 
a small opening ; however he may strive he can never attain 
to complete understanding of the outside world ; each suc- 
cessive picture, however, captures a greater part of the truth. 

This new summary gives a very thorough and _ brilliant 
discussion of these changes in physics. It will appeal to 
those who have enjoyed Eddington’s Nature of the Physical 
World and Darwin's New Conceptions of Matter. It should 
prove invaluable to those interested in the philosophical 
aspects of the new developments. 
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The Neutrality President 


Life and Letters, 1914-1915. By Ray 


Woodrow Wilson : : 
(Heinemann. 15s.) 


Stannard Baker. 
Wuen President Wilson’s second ‘Lusitania’ Note, which 
caused Mr. Bryan’s resignation of the Secretaryship of State 
in June 1915, was published, warm approval of it was expressed 
by “a young man named Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant- 
Secretary of the Navy.” Today Franklin Roosevelt is at 
grips with the same neutrality problem that racked Woodrow 
Wilson for two years and a half—from the first day of war in 
August 1914 to the breach of diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Germany in February 1916. President 
Roosevelt’s task is by comparison simplicity itself. The present 
war is imperilling no American lives and doing little or no 
damage to American trade. The Great War began by throwing 
the export trade of the United States into devastating con- 
fusion, and before it had been in progress eighteen months— 
when the period of neutrality had still a year to run—the roll 
of American citizens killed by German torpedoes was mounting 
steadily every week. 

Round no part of Woodrow Wilson’s public career has con- 
troversy gathered thicker than his handling of the negotiations 
with the European belligerents during the neutrality period. 
The importance of what he did and refrained from doing is 
not fully appreciated even now. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker is 
not exaggerating by a syllable when he says that “ the war 
was decided not so much by American battalions on the 
French front in 1918 as by the President’s decisions during the 
period of neutrality in 1914 and 1915, which involved the 
disposition of indispensable supplies of American goods and 
money.” That is indisputably true. No one was more con- 
scious of it than Sir Edward Grey. America, he said long 
after, had only to declare an embargo on the export of muni- 
tions as a reply to our interference with her ships, and Germany 
would inevitably have been victorious. And, of course, an 
embargo might well have been declared. Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker, writing in 1935, evidently thinks it should have been. 
Every German and Irish element in the United States was 
clamorous for it. But Wilson never wavered. With Lansing 
to fortify him on points of international law, he declared 
roundly that ‘‘ any interference with the right of belligerents 
to buy arms here would be construed as an unneutral act.” 
Germany was as free to buy them as Britain or France; _ if 
she could not come and fetch them, while Britain and France 
could, that was not America’s affair. So Wilson insisted on 
America’s doing precisely what Mr. Roosevelt is about to 
prevent her from doing. And the Allies won the War in 
consequence, 

Wilson wanted them to win it. His sympathies were 
inevitably and instinctively pro-British and they grew steadily 
more so, though he struggled ceaselessly, for the first year 
and a half at least, to preserve a genuine neutrality of mind 
as well as of conduct. The men around him pulled him 
different ways. Page in London, and House moving between 
Washington and Europe, were in effect perpetual pleaders for 
the Allied cause. Bryan, while Secretary of State, and still 
more after his resignation, was constantly putting the German 
case, Even after the torpedoing of the ‘ Lusitania ’ he held that 
both the account against Britain for interference with American 
trade and the account against Germany for the destruction of 
American lives should be left for settlement till after the War 
was over. Wilson, for all his passion for keeping his country 
out of war, was never ready to go that length, and in the end 
he took a united nation into the conflict. 

Mr. Baker constantly contrasts Bryan and House. His 
references to House are usually derogatory (“‘ we find Bryan 
suggesting many of the things that Wilson was to say and 
do after two years of futile negotiation by House”) and 
sometimes unfair, To say, for example, that House’s pro- 
posal for a peace in which every nation in Europe would 
guarantee the territorial integrity of every other nation was 
unoriginal, because a fortnight earlier Bryan (“in a letter 
which House had no doubt seen”) had suggested “ that 
nations shall enter into an agreement to respect present 
boundaries,” is to ignore the fundamental difference (it is 
the whole issue between the League and Italy today) between 
“ guaranteeing ” and merely “‘ agreeing to respect.” 

As between House and Bryan Mr. Stannard Baker is for 


Bryan every time. In that it is legitimate to agrce or 
disagree with him, and his opinions on such a point raise 
no question of the fidelity of his portrait of the President. 
With a mass of documents public and private at his disposal, 
he has drawn an unquestionably authentic picture of Mr. 
Wilson through the critical neutrality years. About the 
fundamentals of Wilson’s policy there can be no doubt. 
He stated them again and again. He wanted to keep his 
country out of war, and he wanted his country, as the 
greatest neutral, to be the determining factor in the framing 
of the peace. ‘‘ We are the mediating nation of the world,” 
he said in April, 1915, and he never abandoned the aspiration 
till Germany forced him to. And he looked far ahead. Mr. 
Baker prints, I think for the first time, what must be the 
earliest American draft—probably the earliest draft of any - 
for a League of Nations. It is from Wilson’s own pen, and 
he wrote it in August, 1914, almost on the morrow of his 
wife’s death. Its four points deserve to be quoted in extenso : 

(1) No nation shall ever again be permitted to acquire an 
inch of land by conquest. 

(2) There must be a recognition of the reality of equal rights 
between small nations and great. 

(3) Munitions of war must hereafter be manufactured entirely by 
the nations and not by private enterprise. 

(4) There must be an association of the nations, all bound 
together for the protection of the integrity of each, so that any 
one nation breaking from this bond will bring upon herself war, 
that is to say, punishment, automatically.” 

Mr. William Archer once wrote a little book on Woodrow 
Wilson called The Peace President. There is justification for 
the description. But Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s pages show 
something a little different—a neutrality President striving in 
vain to remain a peace President. The war President, in a 
later volume, will be something very different again, but he 
will be understood much the better for Mr. Baker’s revealing 
picture of his motives and emotions in the days of neutrality, 
** these days,”’ as he put it himself, ‘‘ that try men’s souls.” 


Witson ILanris. 


The Precursor of Fascism 


Pareto. By Franz Borkenau. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.) 


Tus study of Pareto follows closely on the publication of 
the English translation of his principal work, Mind and 
Society. That translation, welcomed in America as an 
epoch-making work, is not having the same good press in 
this country. In the current issue of The Criterion, for 
example, Mr. Montgomery Belgion makes a devastating 
exposure of the logical inconsistences which lie at the basis 
of Parcto’s immense labour, and now Dr. Borkenau’s critical 
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the result of his immense and mole-like activities, it has to 
be admitted that they correspond to certain forces in modern 
society, which forces they express and would seem to justify. 
It is well known that Mussolini was a close student of Pareto, 
and honoured him with a seat in the Fascist senate; but 
though Pareto may be described and best understood 
zs a precursor of Fascism, Fascism in this case must be 
regarded as a movement in politics by no means confined 
to Italy. 

In spite of the portentous appearance of Pareto’s works, 
the essential ideas round which they accrete.(for that is the 
verb which describes the activity of so many pseudo-scientists) 
are few if not simple. To quote the briefest possible summary 
from Dr. Borkenau : 

“ Actions are either logical or non-logical. Logical actions are 
governed by interests. To them belong economic activities, science, 
and probably some other smaller groups, never enumerated ;_ but 
at least struggle for power seems to count among them. The 
other actions are non-logical and governed by certain non-recurrent 
sentiments, which are common to mankind: residues. But even 
non-logical actions are not devoid of all interference of thought. 
‘They are accompanied by simili-logical explanations: derivations 
: Derivations arise, because men wants to explain his actions 
and at the same time wants to hide his feelings. So he gives for 
many of his actions some apparently logical explanations, while 
in reality they are directed by feelings.” 

Dr. Borkenau proves convineingly that the whole of 
Pareto’s work in so far as it is occupied with these distinctions 
is riddled with contradictions and sophisms. When we 
ask how it comes about that a man of Pareto’s undeniable 
intelligence and wide learning could fall into such obvious 
confusion, there are two answers. One is personal to Pareto. 
Hlis earlier work and interests lay in the field of practical 
economies, and had made him a passionate advocate of free- 
trade and liberalist economies in general. But such economics 
had become attached to the party ied by Mazzini, for whose 
humanitarian ideals Pareto had nothing but scorn. Events 
went against him and he became not only a disillusioned 
liberal, but also a violent opponent of all forms of democracy. 
This latter tendency was undoubtedly related to his individual 
psychology ; his extreme pessimism and more than a sus- 
picion of sadism in his character point to a neurosis of some 
kind. But the other reason for his failure is still more signifi- 
vant. Once the trail was set by the imperious demands of 
his neurosis, he became a recluse and for years accumulated 
evidence to prove his biased theories. He completely ignored 
the work that was being done by other scholars in related 
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his sociology, but carried out in complete ignorance of psycly, 
analysis which, at the time Pareto finished his work (19]9} 
was already well known to the scientific world in genen 
And not only on this question, but on many other psydy 
pathological aspects of social life, the work of Freud is fy 
in advance of Pareto’s rationalistic outlook. 

The neglect of a sound psychological basis, which jg, 
fault Pareto shares with many other scientists and Cite, 
is not so detrimental to one of his theories which can ly 
detached from the rest of his sociology and considered apar, 
This is his theory of elites. It is based on the axiom thy 
there exists a natural differentiation in the abilities of met, after 
and that this differentiation is inevitably reflected in th that 
economic, political and social gradation of society—a fay de 


which so far no form of society, not even the Soviet Republi! longe 

z a F 5 
of Russia, has contradicted. It is further assumed thy! forgo 
domination is an immediate consequence of such differentiatig avidi 


of abilities, and that there is a quantitative correspondeng! Hi 
between the distribution of abilities and the distribution of 





elites. Now mankind in the mass does not change, according | ro" : 
to Pareto, but in any given community there is a constant” deter 
process of circulation. The elite in power grows soft ani) skill 
lazy, and is then replaced by a new and more virile elit four 
springing up from the classes hitherto in servitude. Thi) in ct 
theory of the circulation of elites Pareto uses to explain, | nied 
very convincingly, most of the historical developments ¢/ that 
Greece and Rome as well as of modern Europe. He admit gucee 
an exception in the case of Venice, where the elite change # Bi 
its character without changing its constituents. But weg : 
Dr. Borkenau points out, he ignores the much more important? spo 
exceptions of Egypt, India and China, which can in no way} with 
be made to fit his theory. As an alternative to Marx’s theory} _— 
of economic determinism, Pareto’s theory has a certain _— 
attraction ; but actually, in Dr. Borkenau’s opinion, neither! 
theory is suflicient to explain the facts. Political rule ha eg 
an existence of its own, independent alike of economics ant . . 
of natural differentiation. Dr. Borkenau only touches on pi 
his own alternative theory in a few tantalising sentences;| = 
but this analysis and criticism of Pareto is so brilliant and} that 
conclusive that it is to be hoped that we shall not have to ‘eo 
wait long for his own positive work on sociology. inne 
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T. E. Lawrence. By Liddell Hart. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) pos 
eI 
To Captain Liddell Hart’s able biography of the late! pa 
Aircraftsman Shaw—now published as one of Jonathan hay 
Cape’s ** Academy Books *—-has been added a Postscript 
of some fifty pages. Technically, these posthumous after 
thoughts—inevitably both random and repetitive, a blend 
of chat and hagiology—hardly do justice to the author of 4 
well-knit, well-planned book ; but on the hero of that book 
they throw a valuable, though flickering, light. The 
Captain Liddell Hart draws his conclusions—places Law : 
rence above Marlborough, ends on the resounding note: — Tm 
*In him the Spirit- of Freedom came incarnate to a world” her 
in fetters.”. But Lawrence was not a man to be epitomised e Kg) 
in an epitaph ; not capital letters, but shorthand notes, were | : tha 
what was needed in this amendation. And the shorthand |~ ye 
notes, happily, are there; the chat is better than the 
hagiology. The biographer’s personal recollections give us 4) sub 
glimpse of Lawrence as a literary critic. His judgement was)” Pies 
unsure—more unsure, I believe, than Captain Liddell Hart te 
indicates ; but there are flashes of certainty which reveal , 
the man and are always striking and suggestive. ‘ The) ss 
literature of disease is more interesting to me than all the — , 
healthy books, Dostoevsky 7. Galsworthy !”  ‘ The satite/ - 
that fetches me is Quixote, or Gulliver, or Rabelais, which 4 
deals more with nature_than with manners.” (Cervantes has” a 
been so often mispraised that he will hardly turn in his grave : 
at this.) W. H. Auden he mentioned with ‘‘ an accent of sia 


near-awe.” He rated his own work too low. ‘ I think I did | 
write better than the average retired military man,” hej 
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admits; but, “ instead of the joy of creation,’ he “ had 
never anything but weariness and dissatisfaction.” 

Captain Liddell Hart also throws light on the nature of 
Lawrence's special duties with the R.A.F., where his technical 
skill in handling armoured speed-boats was as much valued 
as his personal influence in the ranks. But the best part of 
the Postscript is the glimpses it intermittently affords of the 
reluctant, unacknowledged inner conflict between the Man 
and the Myth which the Man could not pretend to ignore. 
Lawrence’s relations with his public self were the most unreal 
thing about him; he kept his distance from the world, but 
his distance was not constant. Now consciously, now uncon- 
sciously, he carried on perverse, half-hearted flirtations with 
his fame—a fame whose attractions would have been irre- 
sistible to all lesser, and most greater, men. Half of him, 
after approving the draft of this book, had violent qualms 
that it was too personal; the other half had not the heart 
to delete more than one insignificant passage. Half of him 
longed for the book to be published, and overlooked or soon 
forgotten ; the other half of him read the reviews with 
avidity and care. 

His mind knew the cheapness of limelight; his heart, as well 
as his head, bade him shun it. But he was, or had _ been, 
an actor. His histrionic ability was a more potent factor in 
determining the course of the Arab Revolt than his military 
skill, because if he had not acted first he could not have 
fought afterwards. He was not an Arab; he was not even, 
in character or thought, particularly like an Arab. But he 
made the Arabs accept him as one of themselves, and in 
that feat lay the source of his power and the cause of his 
success. 

But it was a feat not lightly achieved. This “‘ actor in a 
foreign theatre, playing a part day and night for months 
without rest, and for an anxious stake,” could not shake off 
utterly, when the curtain fell, the habit and technique of 
histrionics. Throughout the most crowded and important 
phase of his life he had been acting all the time—always, 
in the tent or in the saddle, striving to identify himself with 
a stranger race, adopting, not only their language and their 
customs and their clothes, but their inner processes of thought 
and their outlook. He succeeded in the réle as perhaps 
no one else would have. But he could not forget the game 
that he had played so long, or its fascination. The impulse 
to act cannot have died in him; and when, afterwards, he 
found ready to his hand a glamorous yet fantastic part—a 
part which might have dominated the contemporary stage, 
the part of Lawrence of Arabia—it cannot be wondered that 
the finality with which he turned it down was sometimes 
modified with little tentative gestures of regret. ‘ The 
agerness,” he said, “to overhear and oversee myself was 
my assault upon my own inviolable citadel.” It was a 
perfectly healthy eagerness ; the man’s sense of humour— 
and the actor’s unconscious professional pride—must both 
have reinforced it. But the citadel remained inviolate. 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Crusade Against Drugs 


The Last Plague of Egypt. 
Dickson. 10s. 6d.) 
THERE is no doubt that drugs, especially the newly devised 
heroin, were having an increasingly devastating effect upon 
Egypt: but to say that ‘ The street-seene presented a picture 
that, for general debauchery and intoxication, must have 
looked something like an oriental version of Hogarth’s Gin 
Alley’ hardly tallies with observation or with the figures 
subsequently offered us. Still, the author can be forgiven for 
wanting to drive home the already great depredations, and the 
increasing danger, both of which are now happily enormously 
reduced, thanks chiefly to the activities of Russell Pasha, who, 
started off by Mahommed Pasha Mahmoud on this crusade, 
glorious in its objects, necessarily sordid in its means, overcame 
difficulties, goaded on the League of Nations, and now has the 
situation well in hand. Baron Harry d’Erlanger sings Russell 
Pasha’s praises on an ecstatic note, but nobody will grudge 
these to the encrgetic and sympathetic chief of the Cairo Police. 

The difficulties were tremendous, not only because the land 
and sea frontiers were so hard to watch effectively, the 
smugglers were so cunning and the bulk of the drugs so 


By Baron Harry d’Erlanger. (Lovat 


small, but on account of the Capitulations and the Mixed 
Courts, punishment being dealt out on such a different scale 
to members of various nations. The story makes fascinating 
reading, as all stories of human cunning and its outwitting do, 
and we are introduced, with portraits, to as unsavoury a lot of 
human mortals as we could wish to meet in fiction and avoid in 
real life. Nor can it be said that all governments behaved with 
the disinterestedness that might have been expected, our own 
not being free from blame. But Russell Pasha’s singleness of 
purpose, his directness—** I am only a policeman,” he used to 
say preparatory to being especially blunt with polite diplomats 
at Geneva—and the steadfast support of various Egyptian 
governments, finally achieved the great purpose. The Drug 
Barons were tracked to Vienna, to Switzerland, to cabins in the 
Lloyd Triestino, to Istamboul—where they met with their 
Waterloo—while their attempt to reorganise in Bulgaria seems 
doomed to failure. Yet the situation needs incessant watching, 
for at any moment the disgusting parasites on naif humanity 
may once more begin their traffic in the ingenious ways un- 
mentionable in an urbane weekly, though to be more than 
tolerated when embedded in a serious book. 

For Baron Harry d’Erlanger is intensely serious, though he 
insists on enlivening his account, which needs no spicing, with 
a species of satirical writing which, to speak plain, is no more 
than jocosity, and he too much uses that dangerous figure irony. 
We see what he means (at least we hope we do) when he mocks 
at the Moslem faith, which in its absurd lack of adaptability 
condemns usury, but we are not always quite so sure which side 
he is on. Yet this somewhat irritating idiosyncrasy does not 
affect the real value of the book, which is highly informative 
and very readable. No one, certainly, will envy Russell Pasha 
his job: it is one of those in which the end must justify the 
means: but the end is one which he passionately desires, and 
he must have found it a relief to have something worth while 
to which to devote his energies, as a change from keeping 
schoolboys in order, harrying petty thieves, and wittily answer- 
ing appeals from ladies who miss watches from under their 


pillows. Bonamy Dosree. 











a book society recommendation 


MARJORIE BOWEN’S 


Patriotic Lady 


HAROLD NICOLSON: 

‘By far the most readable and rapi:l 
biography of Lady Hamilton that I have 
ever read,’ 

WILLIAM GERHARDI: 

*T began this book at six o’clock in th 
evening and read it through until five 
in the morning.’ 


15/- 


‘The Press’ 


POLITICAL EDITOR OF THE ‘NEWS CHRONICL&’ 


A. J. Cummings 
Daily Express : ‘A forceful and eloquent 
defence of free writing.’ 

(XXth CENTURY LIBRARY) 

3/6 


They That Take the 


Sword 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 


Sir John Squire: “Deserves not merely attention, 
but an answer from somebody of the author’s own 
calibre,” 


6/- 
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Acts of Faith 


A Short Survey of Surrealism. By David Gascoyne. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. ‘7s. 6d.) 

Totem. By Harold Stovin. (Methuen. 5s.) 

World Without Faith. By John Beevers. (Hamish Hamilton. 
Zs. 6d. 

Epilogue. A Critical Summary. Edited by Laura Riding. 


(Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Davi GascoyNe's survey of surrealism (to use the 
word which he and the New Oxford Dictionary curiously prefer 
to the more plausible superrealism) is not a critical work but a 
compact chronicle designed, and admirably suited, for the 
reader in need of an introductory handbook to the subject. 
Mr. Gascoyne begins his survey by summarising the origins of 
modern surrealism in the work of de Sade, Rimbaud, Baude- 
Jaire, de Lautréamont, Alfred Jarry, and proceeds through a 
discussion of that violently expressive form of intellectual 
nihilism known as Dadaism to a very adequate epitome of the 
aims and achievements of the surrealists from the assumption 
of leadership of the group by André Breton in 1922 down to 
developments made within the last few months. Mr. 
Gascoyne’s reverence is as impressive as his industry. There is 
significance for him in everything which the surrealists have 
thought or done. He admires their collages, made by pasting 
together unrelated scraps from photographs, newspaper 
cuttings, or any other object which whim selects ; he affirms 
that an ‘* important contribution ” to experiment was made 
by Salvador Dali’s “ paranoiac method of criticism ”’-—a 
method which enabled that ingenious man to ‘ discover” a 
painting by Picasso in what was in point of fact a picture- 
posteard of an African village ; he sees nothing inconsistent 
in the coy overtures which the surrealists made to—of all 
creeds—Communism. He translates their poems himself. 
To the Dadaists, on the other hand, he refers with the rather 
wistful disapprobation which is the normal attitude of the 
devout towards heretics who were once notable for orthodox 
weal. Some of his readers will regret this discrimination. 
The Dadaists were futile certainly, but they were also amusing 
and their existence was justified by the anecdotes which they 
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How to use your Bank 


It pays the Bank to be used by its customers, 
though many of its services cost the customer 
nothing at all. It is therefore the Westminster 
Bank’s policy to popularise its services by 
issuing from time to time simply worded 
explanations of various ways in which it is 
glad to be used. Amongst its publications are 
the following: Points before Travelling, notes on 
the Protection of Travellers from Loss. Thiriy- 
rine Advantages of an Account with the Bank. 
Securities, their Custody and Supervision. The 
Income Tax of Customers and Sharcholders. 
Forward Exchange, the bulwark against chang- 
ing Rates. Cruising with Travellers 
Cheques. Wills, the Bank 


an Exccutor 


Copies may be had at any local branch office of 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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inspired. Mr. Gascoyne, no doubt apprehensive of a frivoloy 
interest being taken even in them, has printed only a relatiyg, 
small selection, but this account, by Hans Arp, of the found, f 
tion of Dada, typical and expressive of that curious cult, F 
worth a dozen pages of dull description : 








“T affirm that Tristan Tzara discovered the word Dada on th 
8th of February, 1916, at 6 o’clock in the evening ; I was there With 
my twelve children when Tzara pronounced for the first time thi 
word, which aroused a legitimate enthusiasm in all of us, ‘Thy 
took place at the Terrace Café in Zurich, and I had a roll of bry 
up my left nostril. I am persuaded that only imbeciles and Spanig, 7 
professors can be interested in dates. What interests us is the day 
spirit, and we were all dada before Dada began. . . .’ <e 





Mr. Stovin’s subject is not a single cult but a number of Ne 
groups—the various youth organisations operating in thi _ 
country—in which he detects certain common characteristic, 7 
Unlike Mr. Gascoyne, Mr. Stovin is out not to defend, muy ~ 
less to convert, but to attack. He has noted an increase ip | 
the public’s concern for Youth in recent years, and he hold ~ 
that the organisations formed to meet the presumed needs of q 
Youth, by introducing some semi-abstract aim such y 
Fellowship or Fitness instead of focussing on some specifically | 
social purpose, encourage forms of tribal behaviour which ar 
destructive of individuality and inimical to individual develop. 
ments. He attacks such institutions as the Boy Scout; ~ 
Toe H, and the Group Movement, in which he discerns “4 
reversion to the primitive method: a substitution of myth | 
for constitution—a thing not compact of logic and reflection ; 
but crass with mass emotion’; and the meetings of they | 
bodies are compared with primitive totem festivals which | 
were designed to demonstrate the solidarity of their com. 
munities. Mr. Stovin’s attack is acute, amusing ani | 
academic. There is no doubt that his hits outnumber his 
misses, but unlike the anthropologists whose methods le | 
attempts to adopt he has not actively mixed with the peopk 
on whom he is reporting, and his book appears to be based 
merely on written evidence. Moreover Mr. Stovin offer 
Communism as a nostrum. If anything is to be condemned 
merely because it bears traces of totemism, there is no form of 
social activity which provides such extensive opportunity for 
condemnation as the creed which Mr. Stovin prescribes asa 
cure for the hopeless diffusion of social energies from which 
we are alleged to suffer. 

Mr. Beevers’ book is another plea for individualism in 
world which, according to him, is ‘* being damned by ideolo- — 
gies.” Impetuous and pretentious in its thought, slipshod | 
in style, frequently vulgar in expression, and, like Mr. Stovin'’s ” 
book, tinged with an innocent belief in the regencrating 
faculties of Communism, it reduces itself in the end—aftera 
jaunty dismissal of almost every political and artistic creed 
inviting assent today—to a wistful declaration of faith in 
the importance of personal happiness : 








“Why (enquires Mr. Beevers) am I writing this book ? Becaus 

IT am happy—which is the best and only justifiable reason for writing | 
or doing anything.” 
It is gratifying, no doubt, to know that Mr. Beevers is at 
peace with his circumstances. But when-he tells us how to 
make Hitler, Mussolini and Mr. de Valera happy, his views 
will become worth serious consideration. 

Epilogue, the product of a group headed by Miss Laura 
Riding and Mr. Robert Graves, is the first of a series of half- 
yearly volumes whose object is bravely but enigmatically 
defined as being ‘‘ to fix critical truths *—on both general 
end literary topics. The matter of the first number is not 
particularly notable (the Romantic Poets, modern Germany, 
and the conception of God form the main subjects of dis 
cussion) and calls for comment less than its method. Epilogue | 
is not to be merely a collection of contributions by independent | 
authors, but the product of a group working in collaboration. 
Consequently if one of the contributors seems unable to 
make his own points, the editor (or someone else) intervenes 
with assistance in the form of supplementary footnotes. Mr. 
James Reeves, writing on ** The Romantic Habit in English 
Poets,” seems to have disturbed the editor's tranquillity most ” 
and is helped out with a substantial footnote on two out of 
every three pages ; and even Mr. Robert Graves, the Associate 
Editor, receives extensive assistance from the same source. | 
With a reprehensible lack of gallantry Mr. Reeves and Mr. | 
Graves have left Miss Riding to write her compositions on | 
* Poems and Poets” and “ Picture-Making ” by herself. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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Man as a Whole 


Human Ecology. By J. W. (Oxford. 

As a survey of the sciences bearing on man this is a balanced 
and well-documented reference book, with whose wealth of de- 
taila brief review cannot deal. Perhaps the most satisfying parts 
deal with the effects on human culture of climate and vegeta- 
tion, which come nearest to Prof. Bews’ own subject. The 
actual experimental work to show our reactions to weather 
seems mainly to have been done on Europeans, with un- 
expected results ; it is not clear how far you can argue from 
that to other races and times. But in an unpretentious way 
the book makes another claim. Gencral Smuts’ introduction 
claims that the method of Ecology is Holistic, or that the field 
it covers can only rightly be dealt with from the viewpoint of 
Holism. The author takes this position very seriously, and 
the rather scattered final chapter on politics and art is meant 
to sum up the whole book. 

The notion that you are illustrating a philosophy is a 
valuable source of energy, and makes it easier to write a good 
survey ; but the chief other effect of Holism hero seems to me 
a certain flatness when he describes a quarrel. We are told 
what cach theorist says, then that one stresses the environ- 
ment and another the organism (for instance) so that there 
will be truth on both sides. We sit up and wait for the truths 
to be picked out ; but no, he has already illustrated Holism ; 
he goes on to another part of the survey. In the same way 
evidence which is still ground for controversy (e.g., Dr. Leakey’s 
early man) is not discussed but given as such. One is left in 
doubt whether the complete omission of Piaget from all the 
long bibliographies is a slip or the only way Prof. Bews will 
express an adverse judgement. And it seems fair to connect 
the complete omission of linguistics from the survey with a 
certain blankness in the attitude to language of Hlolism. 
It is amusing that the last sentences of the book relate 
philosophy to “ function” (science to * environment,” art to 
“organism ”’); it seems a mild claim from a_ philosopher. 
But so far as the philosophy only amounts to saying that a 
scientist must consider all three of the fundamental ternis 
“ environment-function-organism,” that different branches 
of science should draw on one another's results, and that in a 
dogfight between two theories based on different types of 
evidence there is usually some truth on both sides, nobody 
could object to it, and it usually necds to be said. 
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Success 


After School. By Sir Haro'd Bel’man. 
TuHERE is an almost forgotten novel by Walter Besant about a 
country town in which most of the inhabitants have failed, 
and in which the leader of society is a certain Sir Charles, who 
has failed for two hundred thousand pounds. His great 
object in life is to train up a lad nanied Owen, in whom he 
sees vast possibilities of failure, to fail for a million ; and deep 
is his disappointment when the young fellow comes to grief 
for a paltry twenty thousand. 

Besant was one of the few novelists who have seen that men 
are more keenly interested in failure than in success. The 
libraries written on Napoleon would have been small if he had 
won at Waterloo and died peacefully in Paris; and for one 
man who cares about Scipio there are hundreds who care 
about Hannibal. 

Nevertheless, this interest is for the most part confined to 
the failures of others. For ourselves, we desire to succeed : 
we want Marengos without Moscows, and large turnovers 
without bankruptcies. We have no wish to win fame by the 
magnitude of our crashes, and would rather succeed for a 
competence than fail like Sir Charles. 

Youth, in particular, is naturally ambitious, and looks 
forward eagerly to making a mark in life. Nor does this mean 
that it aims at making a fortune. Wealth is, I think, valued 
as a rule less for itself than as the outward and visible sign of 
diligence and ability duly réwarded. What the ambitious 
youth really seeks is recognition. 

When, then, a man who has achieved suecess in’ an honour- 
able career comes forward with advice to beginners, he is sure 
of a respectful hearing. Sir Harold Bellman is known all over 
England and, indeed, beyond the bounds of England, as 


(Sampson Low. 3s. 6d.) 





one of the best types of the business-man; and his ex- 
ample must have stirred many young men to emulation. 
He has often been asked to give to schools and other institu- 
tions the benefit of his experience ; and in this little book he 
collects several of the discourses which he has thus been led 
to make. 

There are many sagacious maxims in these pages. Sir 
Harold tells us that he started at the bottom himself ; and he 
consoles those whe may fear being crowded out by telling 
them that at the bottom there is always room. Once get a 
footing there, and the top becomes attainable. But even the 
bottom cannot be kept if you are uncertain in your purposes, 
dubious as to your ability, or unsure as to whether this par- 
ticular ladder is the one you wish to climb. Sir Harold 
therefore rejoices that so many of the youth of today show a 
self-confidence which may perhaps annoy the older genera- 
tion: he sees in this a good omen. Modesty will come later. 
Everyone, he says, quoting Disraeli, has a right to be conceited 
until he is successful. ‘ I cannot,’ he goes on, “ share the 
perturbation of your elders kecause some of your demon- 
strations of élan vital are not always discreet.” Ft is plain 
that he thinks a measure of * bumptiousness ” no bad equip- 
ment for facing the rough and tumble of life. ‘* The inkling 
that you may be destined for a fate above the average is one 
of the charms of youth; and I urge you to make the best 
of it.” 

Whether this form of claw vital characterised Sir Harold 
himself in his earlier days I do not know; but, to judge by 
these addresses, he has now discarded it. There is a pleasing 
modesty in his few references to himself, and a full recognition 
that success in business is of little worth unless it opens out 
a wider field of usefulness. While urging his hearers to be 
diligent in their chosen calling, he at the same time warns 
them against the ‘narrow and often lop-sided values of 
complacent commercialism.’ A suecessful merehant is not 
truly suecessful unless he takes his part “in the work of 
mankind’s benevolent and remedial agencies.” 


E. E. KRELLrtt. 
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Fiction ect 


By WILLIAM PLOMER- 


Go West, Young Man. By Bernard J. Farmer. (Nelson. 
Zs. 6d.) 
See How They Run. By Jerrard Tickell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


Friday was Fourpence. By ~Kenncth Richards. (Wishart. 
7s. 6d.) 

Men are so Ardent. By Gerald Kersh. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

Silas Crockett. By Mary Ellen Chase. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


Wise Generations. 
Ts. 6d.) 
Storm and Dream. 


By Barbara Goolden. (Chapman and Hall. 


By Ruth Holland. 6d.) 


(Cape. 7s. 


Tne first four of these books are first novels, and the best 
of them is Go West, Young Man. This is a plain, straight- 
forward account of the adventures of a young Englishman 
named Peter Cochrane, who goes out to Canada with no 
money and the intention of making a living. Very much 
the greenhorn, a little priggish, and in many ways absurdly 
backward and inexperienced for his age, as young Englishmen 
often are in comparison with young men in other countries 
(* Englishmen knew less at twenty-five,” he found, * than 
he average Canadian did at sixteen’), he ** carried health 
like a banner,” and had that toughness of fibre which does 
so much to justify the mania for keeping fit, and which 
enabled him to ‘*‘ make good,” as they say. Like so many 
first novels, this one is well furnished with facts and reads 
like an autobiography. It might profitably be read by 
every penniless young man about to go to Canada. It would 
show him what it is like to be friendless, jobless, hungry and 
cold, to sell silk stockings from door to door, work for a 
pulp mill or a railway, or as an electrician, or as a sampler 
on a gold mine: it will tell him of raw contacts with 
unprivileged men and women, and with the celcbrated 
Canadian mosquitoes : 

“ Buzz, buzz—a moment’s silence, then suddenly the maddening 
sting of a bite... . Men have gone mad in the bush and run sereaming 
through the everlasting green. ... till at last they ended their 
torture by plunging in some lake.” 

Let it not be thought that the book is nothing but a harsh 
warning to emigrants, for in the end : 

* Peter did not regret his experiences. They might have been 

unpleasant—some of them distinctly were—but they had enabled 
him to find his niche. ... When he and Aileen were returning 
from their honeymoon they had passed under the Quebec Bridge, 
that wonder of the world, the tremendous spans arching up to 
meet the sky: vast, aloof, magnificent. Peter's heart swelled. 
- . » And he knew he had achieved his destiny.” 
Mr. Tickell is a more sophisticated and conscious writer, 
and his wandering young hero, another Peter, is able to 
describe himself as “ able-bodied, handsome, intelligent, 
charming, travelled, ex-public school and ’Varsity man, 
ean drive car, sahib*’—one of those go-anywhere-and-do- 
anythings, in fact, who advertise their services in agony 
columns. Perhaps narcissism may be detected as well as 
autobiography in novels of this kind. At all events, this 
Peter is presented to us as a hearty, happy-go-lucky partner 
in a romance with the daughter of an impoverished Austrian 
colonel. (She is one of several Paulas in the books under 
review; Junes and Jennifers, it seems, are already dated.) 
Peter aspires to become a member of Parliament, Paula to 
detach herself from an Austrian count whom she has married 
in order to oblige her poor but proud tubercular father. 
Clean limbs prove to be more than coronets, and old school 
ties than noble blood, and a happy ending is clearly predes- 
tined. Mr. Tickell is lively, and it is a pity he is so sentimental. 
He certainly seems to have adapted his talent precisely to 
the demands of the average circulating library mem-sahib. 

Friday «was Fourpence takes us on to less pukka ground. 
Too quiet to catch the attention of readers who like to escape 
into worlds of wish-fulfilment, it is a study of the life of a 
lower middle-class household in a suburb not of the newest. 
Whether the situation with which it deals was worth expansion 
beyond the limits of a long short story seems uncertain, for 
the general effect is rather monochromatic for a full-length 
novel. The daughter and idol of an old shopkeeper named 
Penrose marries and Jeaves home, and he finds a substitute 
object for his affections in the lodger who replaces her : 

* hese are nice people” (writes Marion the lodger), “ just the 
sort you would like, homely but very refined, and try hard to 
mnake you comfortable. Mrs. Penrose is a very nice lady... .” 


And Mr. Richards has written a very nice book, homely but 


very refined, and absolutely unsensational. He makes yy 
recognise in the Penroses the virtue that so often ennobles 
the obscure, and the unworthiness of Marion does nothin, 
to dim the fineness of old Penrose’s feeling towards her, ~ 

Mr. Kersh had’a promising idea, but has not made th 
most of it. His idea was to conduct a calculating youny 
woman through seamy circles to her goal, and then dig the 
ground away beneath her feet. His heroine (another Paula) 
believed that only fools work and that ‘ the thing to do j 
to keep men at arm’s length, make them keep running afte 
you without ever you can get much mor 
that way.” Unfortunately Mr. Ixersh’s pen races away with 
his powers of discrimination, and he plunges Paula into g 
diffusely satirical world of ‘unsatisfactory grotesques. Wit) 
discipline, he should be able to employ his gift for describing 
squalid but colourful people and places to much better effeci, 

And now fora brace.of sagas. Silas Crocheit is a‘ story of 
four generations of a “Maine seafaring family ~ in which Miss 
Chase has “attempted to picture the maritime life of the 
coast for one hundred years.” Her writing is imbued with 
a characteristic New England ‘ graciousness,” rather self. 
conscious and sentimental, equally full of a refined apprecia.- 
tion of material things, food, clothes, and houses, and fora 
respect for less tangible things like tradition and_ family 
feeling, but her Reubens and Deborahs and_ Silases and 
Solaces and Abigails only hover like vague abstractions in 
the mind. This is partly because the author, in taking the 
trouble to document her story, has fallen in love with her 
local colour rather than her characters. In other words, 
the book’s strongest point is its accumulation of authentic 
detail, and I cannot resist a reference to a transaction of the 
Saturday Cove Social Library in 1821, whereby certain books 
were exchanged for others deemed to be of better influence, 
so that instead of Fielding and Sterne the locals were regaled 
with Dr. Wood's Letlers to Unitarians and The Miseries of 
Human Life. The decline of the village of Saturday Cove 
is traced from ‘the great days of sail,” -when the coast of 
Maine was the scene of a shipbuilding boom, to the present 
time, when it is ** dependent entirely upon summer residents ” 
for its livelihood. Miss Goolden has undertaken to trace 
the fortunes of an English family during a much. shorter 
time, but she has not the advantage of setting them to 
picturesque occupations in attractive surroundings. The 
period under her notice is from the War until Jast year, 
and she begins her story with an air raid and ends it with 
the Silver Jubilee. The family are middle-class, class-con- 
scious, and Kensingtonian, the kind of people who never 
criticise themselves and believe that artists don’t wash and 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, people 
with no imagination whatever and very limited intelligence. 
The sad thing is that. almost everything that happens to 
them has an air of emphatic triviality, and the book leaves 
one fecling like an unwilling cavesdropper who has_ been 
listening to an endless flow of telephonic small-talk, a cataract 
of futility. 

A sense of futility is also communicated by Storm and 
Dream, a novel more skilfully written and one that seems to 
show an equal respect for what is believed to be a soundness 


ratching you: 


Jan 
—_— 





at heart. Miss Holland writes of two families, the Grannings, 
who tend towards harmony, and the Venners, who have a 
newly-made fortune and several spoilt daughters and are 
seldom contented with their Jot. The restless and frequent 
changing of the scene effectively mirrors the restlessness of 
the characters, but what is appailing about both Miss Goolden 
and Miss Holland is that they seem quite satisfied to describe 
all these useless lives in a perfectly conventional way : it does 
not seem to have occurred to cither of them that it is no 
good writing about the commonplace unless one is either 
going to illuminate it, or raise it to a poetical level, or satirise 
it. They simply accept it, and fail entirely to make us care 
whether their people succeed or not in attaining what seems 
to be their only ambition, a successful love-affair. Both 
books describe aspects of contemporary life so passionless 
and devoid of ideas that one begins to wonder whether it 
might not be better after all to go and “ catch the wild goat 
by the hair.” 
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The HOUSE of 
inc t 


by Peter Mendelssohn 


“Has a quiet and unforced 
truthfulness that wins at- 
tention”—TJimes “A novel 
of considerable distinction ” 

—John o’ London “ Vivid 
and unusual”—S. 7imes 
“One of Germany's new 
authors reveals the post- 
war aristocracy of that 
country in ruthless fashion ” 


—Man. Evg. News 7/6 


HUTCHINSON 


3rd_ impressions caalil 


of each of these books! 


Abyssinian 
Adventure 


by GEOFFREY HARMSWORTH 

“Mr. Geoffrey Harmsworth is one of the most 
unaffected, observant and altogether delightful 
writers on travel I have read for a very long 
time ”’— Spectator Illustrated 12/6 


Tickets, Please! 

by V. C. BUCKLEY 
“To obtain all that travel has to offer is only 
acquired by few. In V. C. Buckley is one of 
those few”—Evening News California, Egypt, 
and the Soudan Illustrated 12/6 


Mrs. Hwfa Williams’s 
IT WAS SUCH FUN 


“The effect of the whole beok is of a very 
brilliant patchwork quilt pieced together from 
rich bits of material gathered from all over the 

world, each gay fragment sug- 

gesting a portrait or a tale”— 

Times Illustrated 18/- 


HUTCHINSON 

















A GOOD STORY 


| What makes a good story? It must have a living | 
interest and a human touch. It must be crisply | 
told in language that is clear and simple. Various | 
other elements may be desired—pathos, heroism, — 
beauty, wonder. Beyond this, to be the best of 
stories it should point to and suggest nobility 
of character. 


There is one Book which fulfils all these require- 
ments—it is the Bible. 


At Home the Bible Society supplies the Bible 
_to Schools and Churches at the cheapest possible 
| prices, usually under cost. 


_ Abroad the Bible Society has supplied some | 
part of the same Book of the best stories in over | 
700 languages. That the world may read its 
greatest good story, will you help? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Secretaries, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





pone 
| H. G. WELLS 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
AND G. P. WELLS 


| ‘The Science of Life’ Series 


| 
| 
| 


t 


The authors have here revised and brought 
up-to-date their work ‘ The Science of Life,’ 
and in the doing have grouped into distinctive 
volumes all related material. 


Fully Illustrated, 4s. net each (4s. 4d. post free). 

I. THE LIVING BODY 

li. PATTERNS OF LIFE 

| $1. EVOLUTION, FACT & THEORY 
iV. REPRODUCTION, HEREDITY & 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEX 

_ V. THE HISTORY & ADVENTURE 

| OF LIFE 

Vi. THE DRAMA OF LIFE 


Further volumes in preparation. 


CASSELL, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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Motoring 


Tu chief characteristic of the two new cars I have on my 
Jist for report in The Spectator is, to be compelled into a 
shocking word, modernity. Beyond the obvious implica- 
tions of the term I must confess I have no idea what it 
means in a plain, useful motor car—or rather, I know, 
but I find it extremely difficult to explain. To clear the 
ground, is it modern to go fast, smoothly, quietly ; to be 
very easily controlled; to be comfortable in riding; to 
have room for a reasonable number of average-sized people 
and the sensible amount of luggage they may need on a 
fortnight’s tour? You would hardly say so. Precisely 
these claims, or most of them, have been made for prac- 
tically every family car yet built, and have appeared 
in nearly every catalogue for the past quarter of a 
century. 

I will not admit that modernity consists in a multitude 
of gadgets that work, truth-loving speedometers, reliable 
gauges, easy gcear-change, a built-in wireless set—Wings 
of Death himself, not a wireless set! We have been 
progressing steadily towards these and many other things 
for several years (the radio was, one must realise, inevit- 
able. just as the gramophone on a punt was, years ago, 
indispensable for the proper shattering of peace on the river.) 
and the epithet modern can only be applied to them by 
courtesy. The sliding roof is some ten years old, and so 
is unsplintering glass. I myself have driven (in my own 
cars) on pneumatic upholstery since 1922. It is to be 
assumed, if not accepted, that the electrical plant is 
better designed and more reliable than it was in 1925. Is 
that modernity ? 

These mildly rhetorical and therefore 
irritating, occurred to me frequently during my trials of 
the new 14-h.p. Wolseley and the new 28-h.p. Oldsmobile. 
Barring the radio and, in the case of the Oldsmobile, the 
pneumatic cushions, both seemed at first acquaintance to 
be perfectly normal ¢ars. Particularly pleasant cars, as 
I shall show, but not differing outstandingly in design 
or appearance or equipment from a dozen others. Yet 
each had a quality that, defying analysis, reeked of 
modernity. Both were, in some intangible way, really 
new. 


questions, 


If I refer to cither of these modern cars with the vague 
prefix “ family,” it must not be taken to mean that it is 
in any way over-sedate. The performance of each is 
exceptionally high, and they would undoubtedly have 
been branded with the far worse word “ sports ” two or 
three years ago. The family connexion is in the accom- 
modation. There is plenty of room in both for five good- 
sized people, their heavy coats, rugs and odds and ends, 
without which no motor journey can, it appears, be con- 
templated today. Both run with exemplary quietness 
and smoothness, both are properly sprung, both are 
unusually easy to drive, to stecr, to accelerate, to stop. 
Is that combination a proof of modernity ? Perhaps it 
is. I read in my notes on the Wolseley, made on the 
conclusion of the trial, that it is the sort of car that can 
stay “ unimproved ” for several years—a paraphrase of 
the more familiar expression so many “ years ahead of 
its time.” I gather much the same impression from my 
notes on the Oldsmobile, written several weeks later. 

Although one is an eight-evlinder of 28h.p. and a 
Jarge and imposing car, the other a six-cylinder of 14 h.p. 
of normal size, there is an elusive similarity between 
them—possibly, again, this modern touch. In general 
design there is, of course, none at all. One is out- 
standingly British, the other plainly betrays that inter- 


The Charm of the Modern 


‘of body required. 


=e 





TAAL 









nationality that is the mark of your modern America, 
Canadian car. Yet they resemble each other, they q| 
. ’ 











more likely, their expected performance. It is as thoug) No. 
their individual designers, looking at the world g Tu | 
motorists instead of at a countryful of them, sim. Soh 
taneously saw a common aim. I know the Oldsmobij a “o 
on English roads ; I can very well imagine the 14 Wolsely Histo 
on those of America. Lanp 
The Wolseley is a marked improvement on its pr. ae 
decessor of last year, save in one special respect. The By 
engine dimensions are the same, giving a cubic content a 
of just over 1,600 ¢.c., but in the chassis and gear ther _ 





are changes. The wheelbase has been reduced fron 
8{t. Gin. to 8f{t. 3in., and the track widened fron 
4ft. to 4ft. 8in. Despite the shorter wheelbase, it js 
claimed for this car that it is the only real five-seated 7 
I4h.p. Those extra 8 inches width have enabled the) 
coachbuilder to fit in a third passenger on to the back 
seat. The gear ratio is 5 to 1, 8 to 1, 11.8 to 1 and 
21.3 to 1, and it is not difficult to reach 70 ‘miles an 
hour on top, 42 on third-and over 30 on second. The q 
car is better in every way, more comfortable, quieter, 7 
smoother and livelier. Its action is suave, its power 
unobtrusive. The body is a very good one, and | 
suggest these improvements: that the cushions should 
be longer and that blinds should be fitted to the windows, 
Where it falls short of the 1935 model is in its weight, 
It scales 22} ewt., against the old one’s 21} ewt. : 

I liked the springing, the steering and, particularly, 
the road-holding at high speeds. It is a fast hill-climber 
on top, third and second, and I regard it as very good 
** standard ” and 

















value indeed at £220 and £235 for the 
** de luxe ” saloons. 

The Oldsmobile has a three-point rubber-suspended 
100-h.p. engine (at 3,600 r.p.m., a very decent, sober 
speed), and most of that power is used to make it com: [ 
fortable to drive and be driven in. Its eight cylinders 7 
have a bore and stroke of 76x 108 m.m., the capacity [ 
being a little under 4 litres. A General Motors pro | 
duction, it has lateral valves, a special form of front 
wheel independent springing, an immensely sturdy / 
cross-braced frame, hydraulic brakes, ‘‘ double action” 
hydraulic shock-absorbers and an “ all-silent ” three-speed | 
synchro-mesh gear-box. The steel “ turret-top ”’ body: 
work is by Fisher, and the various types include a/ 
four-door saloon, a small coupé, a very attractive drop. | 
head coupé and the four-door “ touring sedan” which 
was sent to me to try by Rawlence Cars Ltd., of 
89 Sackville Street, W. 

The Oldsmobile goes very fast on the level and uphill, 
and driving it at any speed entails no conscious effort. 
It is particularly quiet in action and the pull and accelera- 
tion are extraordinarily elastic and swift, but the main 
virtue of the car is in its springing. I am quite sure 
I have never yet sat in the back seat of any car and 
felt less roughness at 70 miles an hour. The steering is 
good but too low-geared for me, yet the cornering at 
high speeds is a delight. The body is very roomy, 
there are no draughts, the outlook is what it should be, 
and there is proper built-in luggage accommodation. It 
is a very modern car for £440. JonN PRIOLEAU. 

[Norre.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accom- 
panied by a’ stamped and addressed envelope. The 
highest price payable must be given, as well as the type F 
No advice can be given on the purchase, © 
sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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In every Country House, Club 
and good Library will be found 
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British Empire 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


(COMPREHENSIVE SERIES) 


assure to both the large and small 
investor alike 


SECURITY REGULAR INCOME 
The investment is Dividends will be paid 
spread over 150 first- quarterly commencing 
class British Com- on March 15th, 1936, 
panies which have been _ by the Trustees, Lloyds 
carefully selected and Bank Limited, in || 
whose charge the 
securities remain 
throughout the life of 
the Trust. 


whose combined net 
| assets amount to 


£1,884,500,000 with re- 
serves of £248,600,000, 


YIELD 7 Based on last year’s 
cash distributions 
Approximately 8 O alone. 


Share bonuses, which will be added to 
capital, last year amounted to over 


2% 











EASY TO BUY—EASY TO REALIZE 


The Certificates can be purchased through any 
Bank or Stockbroker. Sums from £30 upwards 
may be invested. The investment can be realized 
at any time at the current Stock Exchange || 








selling prices of the constituent shares, i 


FIELD OF INVESTMENT ! 


The investment comprises the following 
industries : 


Tron, Coal, Steel, Base : Building and Allied 
Metals - - - 11.4% Trades - - - 7.9% 
Shops, Stores, Catering, Gas and Electric Co. + 8.3% || 
ete. ° ° * ? 10.3% Oil * = é - 2.5% i 
Brewers, Distillers, To- Foodstuff 3 Sous 
bacco, etc. - - - 6.2% oodstulis and House- a 
Financial Trusts, etc. - 4.4% age ai 2 ‘ pape 
Rails, Motors, Aviation, — Mini 8.5%, 
Shipping - - 7.0% Golc uONE> + 
Newspaper, Newsprint, Proprietary Articles - 3. hn 
etc. - - - - 4.8% Cinemas - - 2 2.2% 
| Rubber, Tea, Cotton - 1.1% Miscellaneous - - 9.9% 


TRUSTEES: } 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Full information and descriptive literature may be 

obtained from any Bank or Stockbroker, or from the |} 

Managers, FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS LTD, 
160 PICCADILLY, W.1. 
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. the lower level at which they were purch: sed. At { ane 

Finance same time, this high proportion of investments 7 
securities is not altogether a favourable feature of t, = 


Banking Profits 


Aut the leading English joint stock banks have now 
published their statements of profits for the year 1935. 
Without exception, the results are equal to general 
expectations, but the point cannot, perhaps, be too 
strongly emphasised that the uniformity of the banks’ 
profits is largely attributable not’ merely to prudent 
management, but to a conservative policy pursued over 
many years which has restrained directors from dis- 
tributing abnormal profits in abnormal times. Thanks 
to the building up of published and inner reserves, the 
joint stock banks have been enabled to maintain profits 
und dividends at a consistent level over a number of years. 
Prorit Marcrys. 

Not, however. that the banks have failed to suffer 
from the years of special industrial depression, and in 
1931, especially, the profits of all the banks showed .an 
appreciable decline from those of the year 1929. Even 
today none of the banks has got back to the level of 
profits of that year, and in some cases the shrinkage 
has been considerable, though for the past five years, 
with few. exceptions, the dividends have shown no 
change. During the year 1935 conditions remained 
unfavourable for the banks so far as the normal profit- 
carning activities were concerned. And by ‘ normal ” 
netivities I mean the margin of profit offered by the 
difference between rates on deposits and the income 
obtainable from employment of the banks’ resources in 
short-dated loans, the discounting of bills, and advances 
to trade and the Stock Exchange. For, as I have so often 
explained in these columns, bankers only employ a certain 
proportion of their deposits—repayable on demand—in 
long-dated securities, 

As everyone knows, there has been a considerable 
increase in banking deposits during recent years and, 
if other things were equal, and allowing for the low 
rates paid on the deposits, this increase in deposits 
should have meant increased profit-earning power. 
Other things, however, have not been equal, and the 
hanks have had to employ a great proportion of their 
resources in bills and short loans at rates scarcely higher 
than the rates given on deposits. Indeed, if the average 
rate on deposits throughout the country is taken into 
consideration, there can scarcely have been any profit 
margin between the rates paid on deposits and the 
rates obtained on bills and shert-term loans. 

Last Yerar’s Resutrs. 

How comes it, then, that amidst these conditions the 
banks as a whole should have been able to show a slight 
inerease in profits for the past year? In the case of 
Barclays, for example, there was an increase in profits 
of about £76,000; in the Midland an increase of about 
£60,000; in the case of the National Provincial about 
£20,000; only Lloyds have shown just a trifling decrease— 
und in that case it must be noted that the:increase in 
the preceding year was exceptionally large. In the case 
of the Westminster it is diflicult to note the precise 
change in the profits owing to the fact that the figure 
is declared. after providing for certain bonuses referred 
to in a subsequent paragraph, but I should imagine that 
the published report will disclose that there was a slight 
inercase in the profits. 

Larce INvestMent Houprncs. 

There are two main explanations of the steadiness of 
banking profits. In the first place, it has to be remembered 
that on very large amounts of money on current account 
the banks pay no interest at all. In the second place, 
the banks of necessity have been compelled to employ 
a somewhat larger proportion than usual of their resources 
in British Funds and other gilt-edged securities. Here, 


of course, some margin of profit has been obtained over 
the general rate of interest on deposits, while it is also 
probable that advantage has been taken from time to 
time to realise profits on securities which have risen from 











present banking position, although it is probable that 4, 
holdings of the banks are in comparatively short-daty|™ 
securities. The fact remains, however, that whereas ing 
1929 the holdings of investments by the Clearing Bank)” 
was about £263,000,000, the total at the end of last Noven, (7 
ber was about £635,000,000. , 
It is probable, however, that whereas in the tims 
of depression profits were eaten into by bad deb 
the past two years have seen repayments of many of they 
debts, thus enabling the use of funds previously y&7 
aside to make good possible defaults. Moreover, in so fy 7 
as there may have been excess provision in the past fy 
contingencies, the banks have been in a position to mak) 
a favourable showing for the past year. How smal, 
however, is the proportion of profits to the tctal liabilitig 
of the banks may be gathered from the fact that in m ~ 
instance does it amount to as much as 1 per cent. andj 
in many instances, the ratio is as low as } percent, | 
CENTENARY Bonuses. F 
In the case of two of the leading joint stock banks 
namely, the Midland and the Westminster, it is pleasing” 
to note that the occasion of the Centenary of thoy” 
institutions has been marked by a Bonus both to the) 
Staff and to the Stockholders. Both banks hay” 
declared a Centenary Bonus of 2 per cent. on the capital, 
2x Bonus undoubtedly well deserved by shareholder fi 
who, during the Centenary, have devoted so large 4” 
proportion of profits each year to the establishment | 
of big reserves, thereby strengthening the position from / 
the depositor’s point of view: and also strengthenin ) 
the entire structure of banking throughout the country.’ 
Both banks have also declared a centenary Bonus ti) 
their Staffs of 5 per cent. with a minimum payment) 
of £10 and a maximum payment of £100. Iam glad di) 
to note that this Bonus has been extended to Staff 
Pensioners and Widows. In other words, the Directors ; 
have endeavoured to make the Centenary Bonus a7 
retrospective as possible. Extending, as it does, both to” 
Widows and Pensioners, there must be many recipients 
who will have taken no small part in the progress of the ~ 
bank over at least the last half of the century. Ee 
Artuur W. Kippy, 













Financial Notes 


Rise IN INDUSTRIALS. 
Activiry in Industrial shares continues to be the outstanding 
feature of the Stock Markets. British Funds and _ kindred | 
stocks keep wonderfully firm owing to the continued cheapness | 
of money, but it is evident that for the moment public interest ~ 
centres in the Industrial section. Until the last few days the | 
movement in Industrials has been largely led by Shipping 
shares, but this week it has been recognised that prices have __ 
been rushed up rather too fast and they have reacted a little. © 
The postponing for a period of the strike notices of the coal | __ 
miners -has, of course, been a factor stimulating Industral | 
shares, and issues of Iron and Steel companies have remained | 
particularly strong. Moreover, the reports of most of the — 
industrial companies continue to be of a satisfactory nature | 
and, as will be seen from the particulars given below, Wool | 
worths’ report was quite a remarkable one. In the speculative — 
markets there has been some distinct improvement in Rubber | 
shares, a decline in stocks being followed by a rise in the price 
of the commodity to the highest level since 1934. Indeed, | 
commodity prices generally have been firm during the week, 
a circumstance partly due to the developments in the United 
States which, rightly or wrongly, are thought likely to lead to 
considerable inflation and a further rise in commodity and 
other prices. 


we 


* a * * 


CONDITIONS IN THE STATES. 
Those who have not followed closely the course of events 
in the United States during the past three and a-half years of | 
President. Roosevelt’s régime may find it rather difficult to) 





follow the significance of the developments of the past few ‘ 


weeks. Over the past twelve months, at all events, there has | 
been a decided improvement in industrial conditions on the 


(Continued on page 110.) 
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8 DIVIDENDS IN 1936 


FROM BRITISH INDUSTRY 


REPRESENTED BY 100 COMPANIES 


URING 1935 there was a marked increase in the 
profits earned and the dividends paid on the 
shares in Industrial Companies, most of which also show 
considerable capital appreciation. There is good reason 
to hope that this improvement will continue. 

The four Portfolios of the BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FIXED TRUSTS include 100 selected Companies, 
carefully chosen by experts after due consideration of 
their past record, their present financial position, and 
the possibilities of future development and earning 


capacity. 


The estimated yields are as follows :— 





Each Portfolio contains 25 securities with 10 alterna- 
tives. The Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co., 
Ltd., issues certificates to holders, collects the dividends 
on the securities, and pays out the proportionate amount 
to sub-unit holders eight times a year, at intervals of 
approximately six weeks each. 

No more convenient method of investment is 
available to those who wish to spread _ their 
investment over a wide range of industrial activity, 
and also to have the unique advantage of receiving 
dividends at frequent and regular intervals. 




















| 7 | Price per sub unit | Viltieemngcennn 
“FIRST PORTFOLIO | 23/3. |£4 . 8 . 9 _ lpeluding o recurring 
“SECOND PORTFOLIO) 19/6 [£4 . 14 . 0 Jpeiions securing 

| THIRD PORTFOLIO| 209 (\€4 . 13 7 . “ leat vided 








| FOURTH PORTFOLIO, 21/6xd. £4 . 14 . 





11 All cash dividends, 
— —— ae 





AGGREGATE YIELD EQUALS 


43L 3 


In the same period the additional yields derived from the sale of share bonuses and rights, not normally 


regarded as being recurring, were :— 


FIRST PORTFOLIO 
FOURTH PORTFOLIO £0 


£2 0 3% 
5 8% 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through any Stockbroker or any Bank. Sums of approximately 


£20 or upwards may be invested in any one Portfolio. 





S) FOOD. yi 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. @ @ GOLD MINES. 
BANKS, INSURANCE | LAND AND HOUSING. 
AND FINANCE MARGARINE. 
BUILDING. : MOTORS. 
CEMENT. NEWSPAPERS 
CHEMICALS. @ OIL. P 
CLOTHING: PAPER. 
COLLIERIES. RETAIL STORES. 
COTTON. RUBBER. 
DRUG AND TOILET. SOAP. 
ELECTRICAL P STEEL, 
CONSTRUCTION. 3 SUGAR 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLY. ( : 
ENGINEERING, 1 X € rus [ S ae AND ATCHES. : 
FILMS, TRANSPORT. 
FLOUR. WOOL. 
= TRUSTEES: - 





MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 











A FREE BOOKLET. Further information will be 
foundinhandbook S.7, which willbe sent free on appli- 
cation tothe Managers. This booklet contains full particulars 
of the Constitution and Management of the Trust and the 
aames of the one hundred securities contained in the Four 
Portfolios, with complete statistical information relating to 
them, and the dates on which dividends are paid. 


MANAGERS : 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD. 
(65 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931 











tVs—32 


POST THIS COUPON TO 4 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
165 MoorGcaTe, Lonpon, E.C.2. Phone: NAT 493r 


Please send me, without obligation, your free explanatory 
handbook on the British Industries Fixed Trusts | 


Name Pte 








Address vi 


(BLOCK CAPITALS) 
} Spee., 17/1/36 





— | 
4D. STAMP ONLY, IN UNSFALED ENVFLOPF | 
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Financial Notes but, at the same time, inflation can for atime make for 2 geneny 
rise in prices and a kind of artificial prosperity. It is g jy 
(Continued from page 108.) that these conditions may prevail in the near future Which j 
other side of the Atlantic. The numbers of unemployed are nnn ae ne ae expectatiogy 
fe setae = Sah ae ie of continued activity and strength in Wall Street. 
still terribly large, but, owing mainly to huge Government © as aan ae - 
outlays, industrial activity has been quickened in many ' 
directions and this, in its turn, has stimulated speculative Wootwortus’ Prorirs. 
activity both in commodities and public securities. A few There would seem-to be no li:nit- to the expansion jp th 
days ago President Roosevelt introduced his new Budget profits of Woolworths. Moreover, it is not only a question 
showing a continuance of huge deficits, though not so large expanded profits, but of the maintenance of an extraordinary 
as had been anticipated because from the time of his liquid position. The preliminary figures showed net profi 
advent to power the President wisely sought authority for for the past year, before charging taxation but after providin, 
such large expenditures that he has been able each year to for depreciation, of £5,298,000, compared with £4,880,000 fy 
show that the actual expenditure has been under the estimate. 1934, The transfers to Frechold Buildings Reserve and Stat 
That, of course, does not alter the serious fact of the big Benevolent Fund are double those made for the Previn 
deficits and the steady growth of the Public Debt, but it has year, while provision for taxation to date requires £1,112, 
at least enabled the President to show less unfavourable as against £1,078,000 for the previous year. The Directoy 
financial statements than had been actually forecast. have declared a final dividend at the same rate as last yea 
* * * * namely, 2s. 6d., making 4s. per share, or 80 per cent., but) Of 
FEARS or INFLATION. addition a cash bonus of 1s. per share is recommended, bringity | — 
Almost, however, at the moment when President Roosevelt UP the total distribution to 100 per cent. Even so, the Cany as eet 
was presenting his Budget showing further deficits, a decision forward of 26,542,000 compares he rith 25,614,000 brought th 
It will be seen, therefore, that this huge carry forward is noy T 


was being announced by the Supreme Courts to the effect that 
what is known as the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Act was unconstitutional. This decision, in its turn, meant 
that very large sums in taxation payable under that Act could 
be recoverable, a circumstance expected to make the Budget 
figures even more serious than those actually presented. The 
first effect of these decisions by the Supreme Courts was to 
occasion a fall in the dollar; rumours were freely circulated 
as to the possibility of a further devaluation of American 
currency by the President. These rumours have not been 
confirmed, but so much of the Washington policies has been 
dictated by political expediency that, with the Presidential 
Election approaching, the greatest uncertainty is felt as to 
future financial policies. Moreover, a further development in 
the States has beenthe passing by the House of Representatives 
of the Veterans’ Bonus Bill, a circumstance which seems likely to 
involve further huge disbursements by the U.S. Treasury for 
these bonuses. In other words, the feeling is held very strongly 
in some quarters that America is in for a period of considerable 
inflation. This, of course, cannot make for sound ccnditions, 


















UT OF THE SUCCESSIVE CRISES 

of the past twenty years British Banks 
| emerg® with increased reserves and 
‘| enhanced prestige, British Insurance Com- 
panies with a record, over the whole period, 
of continued growth in assets, in profits 
and in the capital value of their shares. 


As a permanent investment the shares of 
these great undertakings offer safety 
of capital and certainty of income with 
exceptional prospects of appreciation. 


|| Hitherto, investment in this field has been 
'| restricted by the high cost of the shares and 
|| the liability attaching to them in respect of 
uncalled capital Through the Trust of 
| Bank & Insurance Shares the investor of 
|| moderate capital can now acquire an interest, 
|| free from any personal liability, in shares 
|| selected from 52 British Banking and 
| Insurance Companies. 


TRUST 
| BANK&INSURANCE | 
| SHARES 


| Bank-Insurance Units may be bought and sold 
at any time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Estimated yield 4%. 

Price of Units (14th Jan., 1936)—21s. 6d. 
TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
|} MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED. 
\| 30 CORNHILL + LONDON - E.C.3. TEL. MANSION HSE. 3326 H 
| Apply to General Manager for Explanatory Booklet. | 
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approaching a figure representing double the amount gf 
Ordinary capital. A few days later the full report and balane.|7 | £4 
sheet was issued showing an extraordinarily liquid position, 
The Company has £6,608,000 in cash and £488,000 in gilt. 
edged securities (at a market value of £503,000). If furthe 7 
testimony to the fine organisation of the Company wen) I 
required, it is furnished, perhaps, by the appearance of th 7 
full accounts only ten days after the close of the financial yea, 

* % %* * 

TRADE IN 1935. 

When all allowance is made for the restricted condition of 
international trade, our Trade and Navigation figures {'7 
1935 must be regarded as quite satisfactory. So far as th? 
December figures were concerned, the outstanding feature was 
the big rise in Imports, while an interesting feature in Exports} 
was the fall in our shipments to Italy. In December of last 
year, we shipped to that country 420,000 tons of coal, repre 77 
senting a value of £349,000, but last month we shipped only 
19,000 tons, representing a value of about £14,600. For the 
whole of the year, the Imports increased in value by over 
£25,000,000 and our Exports by nearly £34,000,000, this 
latter figure being the highest total for some five years. There # 
was also a slight improvement in the Visible Adverse Trade 7 
Balance. The excess of Imports over Exports was £276,000,000, 
being a decrease compared with the previous year of 
£8,400,000 and of nearly £18,000,000 when compared with 
1933. A. W. W. 
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A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue SpecTaToR,” JANUARY 167s, 1836. 
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Tuer war of the parson against the peasant is raging in Ireland, | m 
The minister of the gospel of peace with his own hands loads the poe 
pistols of his bailiffs, and marches them on tithe-gathering expe trov 
ditions. It was not to be expected that the winter would pass peer 
over without bloodshed in the quarrel between the Catholic pauper 06 
and the Protestant divine: nor has it. The intelligence from’ gro 
Ireland this week is such that no other country, civilized or savage, 
could furnish. Two lives have been sacrificed in the attempt to | 
serve the processes obtained by a Beresford, preliminary to the — P. 
collection of tithe from his Catholic parishioners. The Irish) the 
peasants do not wait now until the time of actual seizure arrives, Dis 
but wreak their vengeance on the men employed by their oppresson rs 
to give them the warning of future mischief required by law, tre: 
X-I 


* * * * f Dis 
In France, the principal feature of political interest is the dis ~~ for 

cussion in the Chamber of Deputies on the address in reply to 

the King’s opening speech. The American question and _ the) ~ ; 

treatment of Poland by Russia are the main topics on which the Be iisl 

orators of the Chamber have prepared their harangues. M. Bignon[ me 


described General. Jackson's last message as a bitter satire of 88 





the conduct of the French Government, and declared that he 7 oc 
looked upon it as conveying “a lesson from a free people to 47 
nation who knew not wherein freedom consisted.” This severe © | 
remark irritated a number of the Deputies, who called upon Bignon ; 
to modify it: and he did so with the air of one who knew that © N 
he should be called upon to apologize, and was satisfied with having co 
spoken the truth, however disagreeable it might be to his audience. a 
He proposed that all past engagements should be cancelled, and S ' 
anew agreement entered into with a view to reduce to some trifling 
extent the amount of the indemnity-money. It is difficult te 77 
believe that in this suggestion M. Bignon was not covertly reproving | be 
the shuffling conduct of the Chambers and the Ministry ; he could  ° 






not have been serious. M. Girardin, one of the editors of the e\ 
Journal des Débats, spoke at length on the subject of Russia, and 
avowed himself willing to support an amendment calling upod 7 c 


Ministers to maintain the balance of power in Europe against 


Russia. But he proposed no such amendment himself, 
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~ TAKE CARE! 
There’s Fluabout 


GARGLE WITH 


LISTERINE 


Brand ANTISEPTIC 


Of all chemists 1/6, 3/- & 5/6 per bottle. Made in England 














THE SHAFTESBU RY HOMES 


“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have in 92 years prepared over 33,000 children 
for a useful life. 


1,100 poor boys and 

girls are now being 

trained to be useful 
citizens. 


Here are two happy girls from one 
f the Homes. 








PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION TO-DAY. 





164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C. 2. 











Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578, 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorpsrated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 


West End Office, ‘Femnpaweny, AOivons : ene House, Cockspur Streef, 
ondon, Ay 2 





Paid up Capital ... sia ‘ied ae aad “a8 £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... aaa “aa ia ia ‘ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve aaa eee aa ese eee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: DanieL F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided, 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders, It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an _ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
In a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further Fr sere apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 orthampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 








FINDING 
THE MONEY 


You will find an attractive 
Scheme for HOUSE PUR- 
CHASE described in the Insti- 
tution’s Leaflet, one of its special 
features being that the Survey 
Fee and the normal Legal 
Expenses for the Mortgage are 
PAID BY THE INSTITUTION 


Send or telephone to The Secretary and Actuary 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


196 STRAND, W.C. 2. TEMPLE BAR 4062 


Chairman and Managing Director: 


FUNDS OVER £22,000,000 Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Br. 
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| Please SUPPORT 
| THESE HOSPITALS 
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For MATERNITY - 


CiTy OF LONDON MATERNITY 
HOSPITAL 


CITY ROAD, E.C.1. 








PLEASE REMEMBER 


BROMPTON HOSPITAL 


FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


THE LEADING CHEST HOSPITAL 
HELP BY DONATION & LEGACY IS GREATLY NEEDED 








WHICH INCLUDE CANCER OF THE BRAIN AND 
SPINE, PARALYSIS, EPILEPSY AND NEURASTHENIA. 


THE WEST END HOSPITAL for Nervous Diseases 


is entirely devoted to the treatment of these distressing illnesses, and 
men, women and children patients are received from every quarter of 
the country. The cost of maintenance is £18,000 p.a., and this year 
£2.000 extra has to be found to pay for renewing drains. 


HELP IS URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Gifts will be most thankfully acknowledged end should be addressed to the 
barl of Harewood, K.G., Chairman, at the Hospital, Welbeck Street, W. 1. 








Thc Merchant Sailor faces daily perils while keeping open 
the Ocean Trade Routes of the Empire. 


PLEASE HELP 
The Seamen’s Dospital Society 
to look after him during illness or accident. 


596 BEDS IN 6 SEPARATE HOSPITALS. 
NNUAL COST OF MAINTENANCE EXCEEDS £90,000. 


All Gifis gratefully received by The Chair- 
man, The Ri. Hon. Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, 
“ Dreadnought” Hospital, Greenwich, S.E.10. 





Why not send 


THE SPECTATOR 


regularly to those of your friends who 
do not already read it? 


HI PECTATOR makes an ideal Gift to a friend, not only because 

[ its weekly arrival! serves as a constant reminder of the sender, but 
because it thas a far greater value than its price. Readers of 
Tur Specrator get a definite pract ical service—a weekly summary of the 
world’s events a: id special articles by writers of distinction in a wide field 


of subjects politics, literature, art, drama, natural history, religion, finance. 
If you decide to solve your Gift problem in the way suggested, please 


send the name of each intended recipient, together with remittance, to:— 


THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


On receipt of your in 


structions, we shall be glad to notify immediately the 
friends whom you 


e nominated as subscribers. 





The -— of an annual subscription to Tue Srrcrator, — free, is 30/- 
(Cheques should be made payable to The Spectator, Ltd.) 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No. 17; 
By ZENo 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be openei, 
Envelopes should be marked ‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and shou 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solution fe 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged | 
on delivery.] 
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$2 | | 33 34 |35 
a |_| | 
ACROSS 6. In the above. 
1. Fruit which is unripe at first 7. rev. Part of the chimney 
but soon ages, which ran away ? 3 
8. In 5. 8. Going quietly. 
11. This should be answered in 9. My sonny (anag.). | 
an irregular manner. 10. Incentive to a frolic ? 
15. * Michaél bid sound 12. rev. See 6 
Th’... trumpet ; through ee ee 
the vast of Heav’n 13. Now again. i 
It sounded.” 14. Vacillated. | 
1; dee2l. 16. rev. Suffering division ? f 
18. rev. The godly part of 20, A little more than a| 
burglary. portion. 


19. This kind of soup is artifi- 922 Train serv ing stations of 


cially nourished ! district. 
21. Fine white clay. 26. “‘Iet my... feet never fail 
23. All this kind of fruit needs, To walk the studious Clois- | . 
is rain. ters pale.” j 
4, Part of a verse. as “he hath an excellent | 


good name. 
His excellence did... it, 
ere he had it.” 
29, “‘great Anna! whom thre 
realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take 
—and sometimes...” 
3). In’ ii. 34. In 3. 


32. Fish. 35. Ind of 9, 
33. My reel. tangled inside. 


36. What makes a musician 
run down! 


5. If you are clever at guessing 
a riddle, you wiil pro- 
bably get this. 

28. ‘‘ Promises are like .. ., 

made to be broken.” 


30. Part of everyone’s wages. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 172 


DOWN 
2. Kind of thing rarely | B A 
encountered, [RL AINIG 
3. During the finish it becomes 
stifling. 
4. rev. A famous old woman 


lived in here, 


6. Arabic notation. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 


172 is Miss Jean Macgregor, | 
Carpenter Hall, Aberystwyth. i 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent lo a 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 





CHILBLAIN fs a painful swelling and hard to 

relieve, but RADIAN Spirit will do it. Take this 
opportunity and send for a large free sample and you 
will soon know why.—Send to 8S. STEVENS * RapIOL” 
ComPaNy, 31 East Hill, London, S.W.18, enclosing 
1jd. stamp for part postage and packing. 





NEVER ENDING DEMAND for cast-off Clothing 
A for Women, Children and particularly for Men 
arises daily in our werk among the poor of East London. 
Parcels, enclosing name and address, gratefully acknow- 
Iedged by the Rev. PERcy INESON, EAST END MISS- 
10N, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





OOKPLATES.—Your own private design. Stamp for 
B details. —CIARKE, Lane Head, Windermere. 





ANCER.—The Leigh Browne Trust offers a Prize of 
£25 for the best Essay, not exceeding 5,000 words 
on the following subject : *‘ What progress has been made 
in the treatment of Cancer from discoveries which 
have resulted without resort to vivisection?”" For 
further particulars apply to Miss O’K ELL, Secretary to 
the Leigh Browne Trust, 6£, Grove End House, London, 
y.W.8. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tcan...and I will.”—BRiITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1( BR) LudgateHill, E.C.4. 





EADERS interested in internstional affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All People’s Association), ¥ 
Arlington St., 8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





The changing Weather Bulletin 

Fach day, seems quite the rule, 

TOM LONG Tobacco Changes not, 

It's always ‘‘ Rich and Cool.” 

(And the price is always 9d. an ounce !) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


Al 





Ez ¥ OF LIVERPOOL. 


r om 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE 
WALKER ART GALLERY. 





The Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to receive 
applications for appointment as Deputy Director of the 

yalker Art Gallery. 

The salary will be at the rate of £450 per annum. 

The person appointed will be subject to the Standing 
Orders of the City Council and will be required to reside 
within the City. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government and Other Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act, 1922. 

Applicants should have a knowledge of the fine arts, 
staff administration and cataloguing work, &c., and 
should state practical experience. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, and endorsed ‘* Deputy Director of the 
Walker Art Gallery,” must be received by THE TOWN 
CLERK, Municipal Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2, 
ply before THURSDAY the 13th day of February, 

36. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the 
City Council is prohibited. 

WALTER MOON, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Clerk’s Office, Liverpool, 2. 





OUNTY or GLOUCESTER, 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION 


The Gloucestershire County Council invite applications 
for the post of Secretary of Education. 

Preference will be given to candidates with practical 
experience in teaching. A University degree and 
experience in administration are desirable. 

The salary will be £1,000 per annum. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the School Teachers’ Superannuation Acts or of the 
Local Government and other Officers’ Superannuation 
Act, 1922, and the successful candidate will be required 
to undergo a medical examination as to his physical 
fitness for appointment. 

Further particulars of the appointment and a form of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned, and 
applications must be on the prescribed form which must 
be returned to the undersigned, together with copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, not later than 
January 27th, 1936. 

RICHARD L. MOON, 
Clerk of the County Council, 

Shire Hall, Gloucester. 

January Sth, 1936. 


HE UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF ASHBURNE 
HALL. 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post of 
Warden of Ashburne Hall of Residence, which accom- 

modates about 150 Women students. 

Duties to commence on September 29th, 1936. 

Applications must be sent not later than February 
28th, 1036, to the REGISTRAR of the University, from 
whom particulars may be obtained. 





HE UNIVERSITY Or MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN OF THE 
LLWYD JONES HALL. 


ELLIS 


Applications are invited for the post of Warden of the 
Ellis Llwyd Jones Hall of Residence, which accommo- 
dates about 35 Women students. 

Duties to commence September 29th, 1936. 

Last date for application February 14th, 1936. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 





JHITCLIFFE MOUNT GRAMMAR 
CLECKHEATON (Yorks). 


SCHOOL, 


HEADMASTERSHIP. 


Applications are invited for the Headmastership 
of the above-named dual School, from Graduates of 
British Universities experienced in Secondary School 
work. The duties will commence with the Summer 
Term, i.e., April 21st, 1936. 

There are at present about 256 pupils in attendance. 
Under the regulations of the West Riding Education 
Authority the salary scale at present attached to the 
post is £650—£20—£815. Full allowance will be made 
for previous experience in a similar capacity. A copy 
of the Scales and Regulations will be forwarded to 
applicants. 

Applications should be made on official forms to be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom they must be 
returned not later than January 25th, 1936. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

JOHN H. LINFIELD, 
Clerk of the Governors, 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 
January 4th, 1936. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





AR EXAMINATIONS.—An increasing List of 

Successes. Six suceésses out of seven entries, 

September, 1935.—DAVIES’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland 
Park, W.11. Telephone: Park 4414/5. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





| B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University ef London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, 

Papers for the Entrance Examination for Studen‘a 
desiring to enter in October? 1936, will be written on 
February 13th and 14th at the schools of the candidates. 
Interviews will be arranged at Bedford College in the 
week beginning March 9th. Entry closes January 25th. 

For turther information apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 to £30 per 
annum, will be offered as the result of an Examination 
to be held in March, 1936. Entries to be received not 
later than 
FEBRUARY 10th, 1936. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the Heap- 

MISTRESs’s SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.— Publie School on 

individual lines fer girls from 10-19, Playing flelds, 

park, woodland 03 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science, Fees £120-180 p.a, 





( UEEN'’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.1,—Sound 

modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 
pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efficient staff. Individual attention. Good buildings and 
grounds. Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPALS. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK.-—Boarding School for 
| Leys, under management of Society of Friends. 
Emphasis on Citizenship and leisure work and physical 
training. Hntrance scholarship examination in March. 
Apply, HbADMASTER, before February 21s¢. 





> EXAMINATIONS. 
An increasing number of Successes. 
1935 twenty-one Successes out of twenty-three entries. 
DAVIKS’S, Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 
Park 4414/5. 





B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following Scholarships will be offered by the 
Council of Bedford College during 1936 :— 

Five Entrance Scholarships, each tenable for three 
years, two in Arts and three in Science. 

The Lewis Pilcher Scholarship, value £60 a year, ten- 
able for three years. Candidates must be the daughters 
of clergymen of the Church in Wales, serving or having 
served in country parishes in Wales, but failing any 
suitable candidate presenting herself, the scholarship 
shall be open to Welsh women brought up in Wales 
irrespective of their fathers’ profession or business, 

For further information apply to the PRINciPAL. 





HE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67 Queen's Gate, London, &.W. 7, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 
Seven months’ Intensive Course, £50. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


READING, 


| KIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 

An Examination for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value 50-80 guineas, will take place in March. In addi 
tion an Open Exhibition of £50 will be awarded on 


grounds of personality and school record. A Special 
Exhibition for-Music may also be awarded. For other 
particulars see the ‘* Public Schools Year Book.” 





Apply to the Head-Master, E. B. Casrib, M.A. (Qxon.) 


YT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Exami:..- 
‘ tion will be held on May 26th, 27th and 2s8th, 1924, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and 
Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines, active and retired. Further 
information may be obtained from the Bursar, St. 
Edward's Sehool, Oxford, 








LECTURES 








of London) 


YCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDILG 
Ss (University 


Finsbury Circus, h.C. 2 
(Liverpool Street, Broad Street and Moorgate Stations.) 


FORLONG BEQUEST FUND LECTURES 


4 COURSE OF EIGHT PUBLIC) LECTURES 
on 
INDIAN AND WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 
A Comparative Study, 
will be delivered by 





Dr. BETTY UWELMANN 
(ately Professor of Sanskrit in the University of H ) 
on Tuesdays each week at 5.15 p.m, beginuing 
on January 28th, 1936. 
rickets may be obtained free of charge on application 
to the SECRETARY, Scheol of Oriental Studies, Fins y 
Circus, E.C. 2, 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
Ack FF t 3m c OLLE Gs 
if Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 leet Boys 
} 12-19. Individual education and care. Modern languages, 
Headmaster, J. M.S. Barnanp, M.A, 


‘ 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED FOR THE TABLE, &c. HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





i EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 

Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 ‘annually to 
replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





i? TO INCOME by Story or Article Writing. Sound 
F professional training by correspondence. Thousands 








of pounds earned by pupils. SAMPLE LESSON and 
Prospectus FREE.—PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1 





UTHOR offers criticise and correct MSS. Articles, S. 


i. Stories, 2s. 6d. Novels, terms arr, Advice given. 
Ts ping 9d. a thousand. Carbon copy 8d.—BRoPHY 
FRANCIS, 67 Waverley Road, Southsea, Hants. 





ITERARY Typevwtg., Trans. &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. C arbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss M.MACFar ANE (C),44Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 








income in 


\j "RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a_ second 
spare time — REGENT 


Send for free booklet 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 





CINEM 


Ger. 2981. 


ADEM Y 


Oxford Street. 





ROBERT LYNEN 
in a adventure, 
**SANS FAMILLE” (U) 


Seasonable entertainment for all! 


story of 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER Purchased. 

WH Exceptionally High Prices Paidfor Old Gold (£7 02.) 
and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces,Gold Dentures, Sovereigns, 
Coins ; also Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, dc. Large or small quantities. Cash or 
offer at once. 

BENTLE y «& 

65, New Bond Street (facing Brook + St x W .1. (May. 0651.) 





OUR SURPLUS BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
BEST PRICES GIVEN.—THOMAS J. GASTON, 
76 STRAND, W.C.2. TEM. 3048. 





a* Edinburgh Currant Loaf, when made by Mackie’s 
of Princes Street, is delectable at  tea-time: 
By post 4s. and 5s. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Prinees Street, Edinburgh 2. 



















Se 
ROUND T 





THE Wi E WORLD 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular 
between San Francisco, 
Victoria, B.C., and Japan, 
The Philippines. Low 
Fares, including the 
Voyage, Rail across 
Canada and the Pacific 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. ‘T'el.: CEN, 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


sailings 
Seattle or 

China, 
through 
Atlantic 
U.S:A. oF 
Voyage. 












MISCELLANEOUS 





] ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, sclected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


———__, 


WINTER OR EARLY SPRING HOLIDay, 


HUNTLY, B SISHOPSTE IGNTON. 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Esta ablished 1878. 





Offers special adv antases of Ec ONOMY, COMFORT and 
the best Climate in England 
Turgisn AND Enekerric Ligut Batus, 
Write for Mlustrated Taritf. 





i Brookham End Hotel, Lansdown. Cotswold 
BJ Country House, 4 miles from Bath. H. & C. water, 
Golf, Squash free. Special Winter Terms. 





a1] ELGRAVE Club, Itd.. . 2 gns. weekly, partial board, 
bed and breskiast. 3us.—-Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road \s.W. b Victoria 3347. 








es 


MRCESTERSHIRE BRING 


freee SVa 
475 rooms all with h. & c. water, 


BATHS HOTEL. 






Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A, 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





Q\yDINBURGH.—THE ALISON NOTE 1.— Me i 





“4Crescent, Tgms.: ** Melerest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. $1295, 
i" ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
| lHiydro, Fer Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
Two Resident Physicians, 


day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List ($0 post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMEN r HOUSE ASSCCIATION, 
LT! 
193 REGEN? 


P. &. Bi. ST. Gane! Ss HOUSE, 


STREET, Vv. . 


; DEP. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
K quarters, situated in the loveliest. part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List °S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildiord, 





THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\ George’s Square. 8.W. 1. Room and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only, 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner Gs. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 








SO eg ke FIELD SILK DRESSES 
pt in 122 patterns and shades, including lupin blue, 
leaf green, mimosa, &e., to measure from 25s. bd. Selec- 
tions sent on approval. 
Write for Catalogue and Patterns, 
LEODIAN, SP.1, 54 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 





AVE you anything to sell. Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}°% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10°%% for 52, 


AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


OR TO LET 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938, 
F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


Vor Properties of every description in 


HOUSES 





Telephone: 





KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLFE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA: 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Walcs).—BRYN-TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESKE. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD, Primnosr VALLEY. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL, 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE'’S. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 





GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

—QUEEN'’S. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

ANKS, 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCIL AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W.7. 
MALVERN. ROYAL FOLEY. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’Ss. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 
MUNDESLEY.—GKAND HOTEL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


HOUSE, 














Priuted in Great 


No. 


Lritain by W. SPeaicutT anp Sons, 
$9 Gower 


Ltp. 
Street, London, 


OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
-—STATION HOTEL. 

OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICE BAY, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE, 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SHREWSBURY (aur.).- 

SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO H oret. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 


STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 
Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 


STROUD (nr.), 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstecignton).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts). 
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